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CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
marile-street, Piccadilly, V 

sir ROBERT ena, BALL, D.Sc. hg F.R.S., Lowndean 
professor of Astronomy in the an ca ot Cambridge, will, on 
TUESDAY NEXT (December 27), at 3 o'clock, — a Course of Six 
Lectures to a Juvenile Aadito ) on ‘Astronomy.’ 
Subscription (ort Non-Members) to this Course, One Guinea (Children 
under Sixteen, Half-a-Guinea) ; to all the Courses in the Season, Two 





ves ART-UNION of LONDON, 
112, STRAND. 


Established 1837. 
President—The EARL of DERBY, K.G. 
Subscribers for the Current Year are entitled to 
Aa ORIGINAL ETCHING | ROBERT tae A.R.A., entitled 
‘LATE for the FERRY,’ 


in addition toa o—_, - one out of many V: aluable Prizes in Pictures, 
and other Works 
pa ry Subscription, o- Guinea. 
Subscriptions for Proofs, ——?—4 Five, Three, and” Two Guineas. 
The Society issues this two states only, a fine Mezzotint 
Engraving of Sir ye M TLAIs’s Picture, 
A SOUVENIR of VELASQUEZ.’ 


The Engravings and full particulars may be obtained at the Society's 
House, 112, strand, Lond don WC. 4 r 


oraL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—The THIRTY-FIRST WINTER EXHIBITION of 
SEBTOHES and STUDIES is NOW OFEN, 6, Fall Mall Kast, from 10 


_ $i ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 
AEKLwvrY tT SOCIET Y. 


ESTABLISHED FOR THE PURPOSE OF PRINTING RARE 
OR UNPUBLISHED VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


SUBSCRIPTION ONE GUINEA A YEAR. 
TWO VOLUMES ISSUED ANNUALLY. 


The meen SS Work has been recently issued to Subscribe! 
The f PIETRO DELLA VALLE in INDIA. 
(Edited by E. Grey. ) 














2 vols. 


f Captain LUKE FOXE and Captain JAMES to 
HUDSON'S BAY, 1631. (Miller Christy.) 


DALLAM ior EARLY TRAVELS in the LEVANT. (J. 
The FIRST VOYAGE of OME from NAVARRETE; CAROT and 
C. R. Markham. 


purchase of back volumes by Members and 
had on application to Mr. C. J. Crarx, 4, 4 eo? 


ds. rey E. DEL’ 
3. MAR ORGAN, H 
15, Roland-gardens, 8. W. sarge 





ers and Compositions,’ &c., 
3s by arrangement.—Address ity 
Upper Norwood 81 


XCEPTION ALLY ATTRACTIVE TOUR.— 
The Rey. HASKETT SMITH, M.A., the well-known Eastern 
traveller and Author, will CONDUCT a SPECIAL SELECT PARTY to 
EGYPT, PALESTINE, CONSTANTINOPLE, and ATHENS, during the 
son” "SPRING, under the a of Messrs. THOS. COOK & 
A fe 


eaving London tll Tet , 1893. 

lew Vacancies are still lett and application to join the party 
should be immediatel to Rev. , Kensington-square 
Mansions, W. ; or to 





. SMITH, 
08. ag bod & = Ludgate-cireus, or any Branch 
Office, where programmes can be had. 


7th, 1893. Pr 
adjoining os Resident Pupils. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

Cooper’s-hill, Staines.—The Course of study is arranged to fit an 

Baginest for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 

Forty-fiv: will be in Goptom mber, 1893. For competi- 

tion the. Secretary of State will offer elve CT peng in the 

Indian Public Works Department and Two in the Indian Telegraph 
—For p apply to the Secrerary, at the College. 











REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, Trebovir - road, 
South Kensington, 8.W.—Princi Mrs. W. R. COLE.—Advanced 
and ag Classes.—The N ee x TERM will Commence aay 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL,—A COMPETITIVE 

EXAMINATION will be held on 19th, 20th, and 2ist January, 

1893, to fill up THREE VACANCIES on the Foundation, and at least 

One Exhibition of 35/. per annum.—For particulars apply to the Hzap 
Master, 19, Dean’s-yard, Westminster. 





FRENCH PASTEUR is anxious to RECEIVE 
into his FAMILY LADIES or GENTLEMEN desiring ges 
ment in the Language, or Yo Gentlemen for Instruction. 
mended by Mr. Hutchinson (a late resident), Pine Wood Villa, Fleet, 
its; and by Dr. Mac All, is ebay Upper Norwood, 8. 
Monsieur Lator, 152, Boulevard Péreire, Pari 


ORYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTION 


THE SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE “AND LITERATURE 
(LADIES DIVISION). 
THIRTY-THIRD SESSION, 1892-93. 
ng of the highest class for Ladies by Tutorial tage 
$, and birdy te Lectures an e Art and 


son: asses, 
Scientific ae of the Palace being utilized td Practical 
ucatir es of Fine , Letters, Music, &c. Distinguished 


ructors 
There ‘es a JUNIOR SECTION, with inclusive fee. 
Particulars in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 





THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
NEXT TERM opens MONDAY, January 9th. 
1. MECHANICAL COURSE. 
2. CIVIL ENGINEERING SECTION. 


3. COLONIAL DIVISION, for Preliminary Practical Training of 
Young Men for Colonial Life. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, MARINE, and MINING DIVISIONS. 
Prospectus of the undersigned, in the Library, next Byzantine Court, 
oryual Rance ; 


F. K. J. SHENTON, F.R.Hist.8., Superintendent 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


CARDIFF. 
FACULTY of i 
The Council is about to proceed to intment of a PROFESSOR 
of ANATOMY and a PROFESSOR bs Bois eu Y. The stipend in 
each case will be 350/. per annum.—Applications, ie with Printed 
copies of 4 of testimonials, must be a in on or fasnty SMES, Registra 


University College. Cardif, December 13th, 1 
MM" LOUISA BROUGH (late see of the 
‘eachers’ Guild) begs to announce that she has OPENED a 
HOOLMISTRESSES and Private 


h-Class REGISTRY for 
F9 NESSES at 25, Craven-street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 











| qAinty SECRETARY. - —soun ng LADY, 
accustomed to duti E-EN- 

GAGEMENT as euch, Good Shorthand a and” Writer. Quite com- 
petent to undertake Fore! Correspondence, ates) acquired French 
Hr German abroad.—Apply J. D. Parv.to, 30 and 31, St. Swithin’ 's-lane, 
A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE (F.G.S., Member 
of the ae of Segre would REVIEW WORKS on Bio- 
graphy or Theol Novels, Magazines, Juvenile Books, &c., for the 


mdon or Provin ul Press, or would Supply a Weekl: Article on the 
Books of the Day.—Address M. A., Union 1 Soclety, Cambri “ 


()XFORD GRADUATE, age 23, wishes to enter a 
PUBLISHING HOUSE. Would give time and invest capital.— 
Oxoy., 7, New-square, Lincoln’s Inn, London. 


0 PUBLISHERS.—WANTED, an ENGAGE- 

MENT by an ASSISTANT, with 21 years’ experience with the late 

firm of Messrs. Triibner & Co., and more recone = Messrs. Kegan 

Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.—Address F. C. Fanuer, 28, , King’s-road, 
Brownsw: ‘ood Park, N. 














Lao in a Publishing House, a YOUNG 


MAN of good education and Literary pee a ASSISTANT to 
2 of the Partners.—Address C. D., care of E. M. Srnovs, Esq., 
rf. v erulam-buildings, Gray's Inn. 


JANUARY 7th, New Set of BYRON—SHELLEY— 
KEATS PRIZE ESSAYS, with Portrait of Foundress and “Gossip,” 


rice 1s. ld.—For 
ose Many Gnawstar, Bwich, Breconshire a 


A LADY, Graduate of the aa of London, 
gs RE-ENGAGEMENT after Melted h School pre- 
lish subjects; Mathematics, Latin, Greek, French. 

ap pt... —Address B. A., 21, 1 Welhiela place, Liverpool, 8. 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL of ART, ROYAL 
ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM.—The HEAD MASTERSHIP of 

this Sa, School of Art is VACATED by the appeanemnent of Mr. F. Brown as 
Slade Professor at Uni ity College.—For particulars Candidates 
a mtn SAL, (by letter) aroot. We the = Secretarice, Royal Architectural 


“JOHN P. SEDDON, 
MAURICE B. ADAMS, } Hon. Secs. 














pees. — HOLIDAY and PERMANENT ENGAGEMENTS 
by English and Foreign Governesses, Music and Art Teachers, 
Companions, Secretaries, Lady-Ho’ eye Matrons. ~ Maliems 
Avserr, 27, Regent-street, Piccadilly Circus, 8. W. 


[vee Ww -WRITING.—All kinds of Copying, MSS., 





REMOVAL of the OFFICES of the 
ATHENAZUM.—The Crown having acquired 
Nos. 4 and 22, Took’s-court, the Printing and 
Publishing Departments are now REMOVED 
to the New Offices at Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane. 


ARIS.—The ATHEN ZUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIURARY, 2%, Rue de Rivoli, 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on — 
and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


\HE REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK n to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 
M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


‘}HE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 
THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions of the most —— Paintings in the 
following Collection 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LUNDON. LOUVRE, PARIS. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE. | LUXEMBOURG, PARIS. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN. 
UFFIZI, FLORENCE. | HERMITAGE, ST. PETERSBURG. 
—_—_ a | PRADO, MADRID. 
ACADEMY of FINE ARTS, FLO-| y rican, ROME, 
| HAARLEM. 
FRANKFORT. 


THE PARIS SALONS. 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY MILLET, COROT, ROUSSEAU, 
DAUBIGNY, BASTIEN LEPAGE, AND MESDAG. 














AMSTERDAM. 
The HAGUE. 


Albums of Reference to the various Galleries are taper are easily 
looked over, and are of great interest to Lovers of 
A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN FRENCH 
and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES, suitable for HALL, 
LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, BOUDOIR, &c. 
AUTOTYPE, a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ARC, a Vam- 
hlet, with Four Illustrations, Description of Autot; Pe, Suggestions for 
‘ictures, and Framing, &c., free by post on appli: 
FINE-ART CATALOGUE of 186 pages, a 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, London 
(a few doors West of Mudie’s Library). 








Catalogues. 
C HEAP BO 6. 3 -e 


THREEPENCE DISCOUNT in the SHILLING off the re 
Prices of NEW BOOKS, BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, CHU: 
SERVICES, at net prices. Lag 
choice Stock, many in handsome calf and morocco bindings, suitable 
for Presents, well pty - i. ‘Show-rooms, to select from. Export 
and Country orders punctually execu 

CATALOGUES gratis and postage free. 
Guaear & Frevp, 67, Moorgate-street, London, E.C. 











Legal D &c., with speed 
Dictations taken in Shorthand or ere Pupils AH —Misses 
E. B. and I, Farran, 34, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 





OU can’t afford to do your copying by hand 

when you can Typed Copies, clear as print, from 10d. per 

1,000 words in quantit Shorthand Writers’ Notes Type-written. 

Solicitors, Literary and Business Men, will save bring briny of their 

time by sending to the Metropolitan Type-writing ool, Ltd., 27, 
Chancery-lan 





YPE-WRITING, in best style, at 1d. per folio. 
Shorthand Notes taken. pape accent —Miss Giappina, 
243, South Lambeth-road, 8. W 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster-row. The 
interests ef Authors capably represen nted. ents, 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. S. 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. ithaca rhidl years’ 
ractical experience in all kinds of large and Book Producing. 
Bonsultation free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on 








E i & i. 8 & LL Vos 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
CATALOGUE (No. 74) of RECENT PURCHASES 
Now ready, post free, 6d. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
aan supplied on moderate terms. 
CAT. UES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO-SQU, 
(WEN TY-FIVE PER CENT. DISCOUNT.— 
HARRISON & SONS’ CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE of all the most 
wag New Books is now ready, post free on application. —59, Pall 











ECOND-HAND BOOKS BOUGHT and SOLD. 
CATALOGUES ae free. New Books Printed or } Pees 
Tuomas Harpy & Uo., 1, King’s Head-court, Shoe-lane, E. 





application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Pa 


T° AUTHORS and SOLICITORS,— 
speciale it im Copyright Valuations, will ibe happy fo undertake ths 

‘ALUATION of TifERARY ROPERTY for Transfer, and 
Hen i Gorrespond . Partealars ot Literary ey co oe ne 
a 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c., 

PRINTED and PUBLISHED. — KING, SELL & RAILTON, 

Limited, Printers and Publishers, 12, Gough-square, 4, Bolt- 
E.C., are =, to um adertake the Printing and 

Publishing oe a Books, Catalogues, 

I ey eye 8, Articl of Association, Minutes ‘of Evidence. 

ke. the best etrhe. re An en anna with the latest improvements 

in Rotary and other Machinery, the most modern a Forei; 

bromins tor Waiofa Occ, leg” Adverngg sad Pushing 

or free. v ani 
ments conducted. Telephone, 2759. Telegraph, oXivicuniom, London.” 




















IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Rag! ie Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated G. and R. Cruil &c. The largest 
and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. — 
issued Monthly and sent post free on application. Books Bought. — 
Waurer T. Srzencen, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 


... 0.588 by P &.2 
AT 3d. IN THE SHILLING DISCOUNT. 
The NEW SEASON’S BOOKS and STANDARD WORKS of all kinds 
supplied on the above terms. | 
rge of ly Bound Books and others suitable 
for Presentation is in stock. 
8) attention paid to Editions of all the Standard Authors, 
Novelists. and eens Creo for Libraries of Institutes, &c. 
New REFERENCE CATALOGUE of 152 pp., containin; Lists of the 
New Season's Books and of the Com ete. Works of ali the Popular 
Authors of the day, also REMAINDER CATALOGUE of Books ofered 
at very large reductions, will be sent on application. 
A.rrep W11s0n (late Gilbert & Co.), 18, Gracechurch, London, E.C. 
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ue ILLUSTRATED ART CATALOGUE of the 
BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 
1s. post free. 
Masterpieces of Modern and Ancient Painters. Just issued :— 


The FIRST PHOTOGRAVORE after Rafael’s 
‘SISTINE MADONNA.’ 
Proofs (limited to 150) — 
Prints é eo 
Published by the 
BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 


133, New Bond-street, London, W. 


£660 
£3 3 0 








O COLLECTORS.—FOR SALE, First Editions 

of Congreve (Raskerville)—Na a etc Peninsular War—White’s 

Selborne—Boswell’s Johnson—Mungo Park’s Travels—Picart’s Religious 

“ean &c.; also many other valuable Kditions of Heraldic, 

Historical, Topographical, be y= 5 oe ante uarian, and iatenied 

Works.—Address Lrznary, care of ries Barker & Sons, 8, 
Birehin-lane, E.C. 


CHISLEHURST (near the Railway Station, and | 
deli; grew situated opposite Bickley Park).—TO BE LET, for the 
residue of Lease (six years ——— a SUPERIOR BR ESIDEN 

ption and Billiard Bed 


with spacious og lofty Rece; ms, Nine 
pouse. 2 tabling, e Entrance, Glass Stowsed, &e., and y 








the adjuncts 
name of SS ‘charming (though inex hough Inerpenalve) Pleasure Grounds, 
Gardens, Wilderness, and Past na) rent, 360i. per annum. No 


remium.—Detailed particulars, &c., may be be had at Inglewood, Chisle- 
Burst, Kent; or from Mr. Davin J. Cuarrext, of 294 (corner of), Lincoln’s 
Inn-tields and Chislehurst, who strongly recommends the property. 








Sale by Auction 


FRIDAY NEXT. ; 
Scientific Instruments and Miscellaneous Property. 


Rk. a. iC. STEVENS wilt SELL by AUCTION, 
ig-street, Covent-garden, on 
f- 12. o’elock precisely, 
lectives by well-known makers, 


Rooms, . 38, 

FRIDAY ‘NEXT. December 30, at 
MI PES— 

ic ante ame 


several valuable CRO! bji 

and good Collection of Slides—binnial and other 
large assortment of well-painted Siidee— Taleccopes—Ogem & 

Electrical Appliances— Photographic Apparatus — an’ iscellaneous 
Property. 

ag view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





T° BOOK COLLECTORS.—A Gentleman has 
for DISPOSAL Blake's Ailustrations to otk of Jeb, 1826— 
= Grave, 1808— ’s Peter 1 Th y's 
ay. on Cruikeheok. "1840—Irish Sketch-Book, 1843. —Apply 1 to H.S., 
Ean argh House, Dover. 








RRec= -CASE FOR SALE. Very handsome, solid 


Mahi ogany, with deep moulded Cornice, ed Divisions, with Eight 


Plate Glass Doo rs, 12ft.3in. wide Cost 80/., and as good as new. Will 

be sold a bargain to close an estate. Alsoa smaller one, 11 ft. G in., in 

nae a ons, without Doors—Can be seen at Bury Hall, Lower 
monton. 





ART. 
ANTED to PURCHASE, OIL PAINTINGS by 


Constable, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Romney, Opie, Hoppner, 
Crome, Cotman, Stark, Vincent, Miller, Bonington, Morland, Ibbetson, 
R. Wilson, Stannard, parker of Bath, P. Nasmyth, Holland, Calleott, 
Singleton, ‘and W’ heatley.—Apply Messrs. Dow DESWELL, 160, New Bend- 
strect, London. 


_PNGUAGES MASTERED IN TEN WEEKS. 








FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
Actually spoken and mastered in Ten Weeks without leaving 
your homes by 
DR. ROSENTHAL’S MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. 
560th Thousand. 

Papils taught as if actually in the presence of the Teacher. 
‘ All Subscribers, 15s. for each Language, receive 15 Parts, of Three 
Lessons each, in a neat paper box. 

Send for Circulars stating Language required. 

The MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CQ, 
Summer-street, Boston, Mass. 

London Agents :— 


Gay & Binp, 27, King William-street,; Strand. 





UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, ‘Laarrap. 


A very choice SELECTION of BOOKS in a variety of tasteful bindings, 
suitable for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, can be seen in the Show- 
Hoom at the Head Office, 30-34, New Oxford-street, London. 


MUDPIE’s 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum, 








SELECT 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be d at the resid of Subscribers in London 
by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Anpum. 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All ee: ges Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 





merc of English Books for 1891, Me 6d. Catalogue of Foreign 
Books, ls. Prosp and Cl Liets of Books on Sale, postage 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 84, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices : 


241, Brompton-road ; and 48, Queen V ictoria- street, E.C. 
(Mansion House End 





T.UNBRIDGE WELLS.— BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE offered in 2 Private.Family. Central position. Close to 

Common, three minutes’ from 6.E. Riy. Station. pry “i vigorating 
R. G., Roxwell, Guildiord-road, Grove Hill-road, 7 Wells. 


air.—R. 


"RO LET, HOUSE, ten minutes from District 
J Station, close to tram, thirty-three minutes from Cross. 
Four or Five Bed-rooms, Three Sitting-rooms. Store-room, good, well- 
lighted and dry Offices ; south aspect len On bank of river; perfect 
quiet; fine view of open coun ; facil ities for keeping boat ; speaking 








Price 2d. ; by post, 2}d. 
ODERN VIOLIN MAKERS and DEALERS, 
By the Author of ‘Old Violins and their Makers.’"—See MON- 
DAY'S issue of the BAZAAR, which also contains. man 
iconeoing Articles and h ds of t 
‘0: 








ropert x exchange, wanted, or for sale by private persons. Price 
ea of all Newsegents and Bookstalls. —Office, 170, Strand, London. 
a: I N D I Begs 
Edited by H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A. 
“India,” the accredited organ of the Indian National Congress, will 


appear in an entirely new form on January 1, 1893, and will henceforth 

be published punctually on the lst of every month. 
Contents—JANUARY. 

INDIANA:—PARAGRAPHS on INDIAN TOPICS. 

The MODERATION of the INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

TRIAL by JURY:in BENGAL. 

The MYSOKE REPRESEN’ Sek! T hk: SY ASSEMBLY : 
in Indian Loeal Self-Gove' 

The VOICE of INDIA aun sod the Indian Press. 
The VOICE of ENGLAND on INDIA :—Selections from the English 

Press on Indian Matters. 

The INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS—The British Committee : 

LETTER to the SECRETARY of wot fo INDIA on tke BEN- 
GAL MUNICIPALITIES AMENDM T ACT. 

MEMORIAL ‘of FRIENDS of FEMALE a CATION in INDIA to 
the SECRETARY of STATE for INDIA on behalf of the POONA 
NATIVE GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL. 

LE By ER of Mr. DADABHAT NAOROJI, M.P., to the INDIAN 
NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

SPECIAL ARTICLES :— 
Mr. DADABHAI NAOROJI, M.P., on his ELECTION. 
Mr. W. 8. CAINE, M.P., on BHANG! 

REVIEWS :— 

EUROPEAN MILITARY ADVENTURES of HINDUSTAN. 

The LAND-TENURES of INDIA. 

INDIAN FOLK-LORE. 

LORD LAWRENCE. 

An AUSTRALIAN STATESMAN on INDIAN IRRIGATION. 

A BRIEF HISTORY of INDIA. 

INDIAN ART. 

EARLY PROTESTANT MISSIONARIES in INDIA. 

GOSSIP :—ABOUT MEN and BOOKS. 
SCHEME of an INDIAN MONTHLY BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Price 6d.; or 6s. a year post free. 


Offices, 84 and 85, Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 


NOTES” and QUERIES. (EIGHTH SERIES.) 
THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—Gladstone pees French Christmas i A 
Carol—Bibliography of Ch paeee Coates Processions—Lettis! 

Folk-lore of Christmas—Rural Christmas Festivities—Birds’ Christ- 
— in Norway—Derbyshire Kissing Bunch—Folk-lore—Soul and 
30 

QUERIES :—John Pym—Mottoes—‘Song of the Silent Land’—Anne 
Waller —G oves and Kisses—Gidle' gh Clare—Strachey Family— 
Cattle driven into Church—Motto to ‘Hyperion’—French Stone- 
henge—Sir C. Heron—Poacher’s Song—Jewish Sects—Gray in 
. — = repent Ward—Portrait—Scots Greys—J. Marcy—Authors 

REPLIES :—Local ‘Nofes and Queries’—W. H. Murray— French 
Prisoners in Scotland—Folk- Jore— Sedan-chair—««Lettere ease ”— 
Caran d'Ache—Luce—Life of Lockhart—Earl of Beverley—Shep- 
herd’s Crook — ‘‘ Whip-Dog Day’ Or hertlites; ee oe ture- 
comforts "—Barrington Family—Matthew Arnold’s Buri: 
Cricketers in ‘Tall Hats—‘ Malbrough —Heraldic Device a sey 
A Perfect Book—“ Stoat’”—Motto for Sword—Southwark and oe. 
John—Cantabrigia—J. Hall—Heraldie Tiles—The ‘‘Grow-for-ever 
Aquatalis—An Old “New Song”—Sir M. Beckmann—‘ Johnny 
Fortnight "—Reeds—Leather Money—Names of Sooo Biblio- 
ae Pargiter, Dering, and Ferries — Bracebridge. Hall — 

apel 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Swynnerton’s ‘Indian Nights Entertainments ’— 
Cater’s ‘Bisley Bits ’—Quaritch’s ‘Catalogue of Books,’ Part XVI.— 
‘ Cassell’s New Biographical Dictionary.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 
Price 4d. ; 


an Object Lesson 





free by post, 4d. 








Published by John C. Francis, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
FOR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 
TE MASTERS of WOOD ENGRAVING. 
By W. J. LINTON 

Two Hundred and ee, nine Pages of Text, with nearly Two 
pee caer we ee, mostly on India Paper, and Forty-eight 
unbackei 
This Edition is = lmited to to 500 Copies on ordinary f anew folio, 16} by 

. sign numbered, at 101. a cee and 100 Copies, 

Faper. folio, 20 by ib Hmong = signed and red, at 21/1. net. Ce 

Plates (which are too to be printed ‘ul size in the Smaller 
Edition) are here given in their entirety, an’ d in addition is given 
Diirer’s ‘ Trivmphal Car of Maximilian,’ uotag 1 font 4 tnthes: with 
a height of 18inches. Of this Large-Paper Edition only a few copies 
— unsold. 

A magnificent volume. . “Sse interest and extreme 

pleasure ee: am, Athen -- ae 
“The history of the 


ot ’'— Portfo 
“The most euionses thing of fe kind” . glish Ii he seen Magazine. 


Illustrated Prospectus on application. 





tube and gas thro ut: blinds. Rent, for a term, 50/.—A 
Hammersmith-terrace, W. 2 wre. e, 


DIGBY, LONG & CO.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


i 


“ESSENTIALLY a BOOK of HISTORIC VALUE” 
Public Opinion, 


LEADING WOMEN of the 


RESTORATION. By GRACE JOHNSTONE, 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
. (SECOND EDITION.) 


The Narionat Onserven ‘says:—‘“The book: 18 written carefully ang 
after much. The memoirs contain many valuable otes.. 


The ng is well.” 
‘he Lrrgrary one pigs This is wg a readable book....This 
book, indeed,’ contains a few valuable lives, told fully and dairly, ¢f 


women who deserve to be remembered. 


STUDIES in LIFE and 
LITERATURE. With Introductory Sonnets 
by CHARLES T, LUSTED. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 5s. [Zn January. 

Contents :—Intellectual Waste—PoetsAuthors 

—Books—Modern:’ Books—Knowledge—Statesmen 

—Confidence—Folly of the Wise—Hypocrites— 

Love—Envy—Labour—Thoroughness—Cookery, 


SYRINGA:.a Novel. By Artuur 
NESTORIAN, Author of ‘In st, or Folly?’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Sét#dxvay Revrew says :—“ Syringa is able and amusin; 
Julian ers is drawn with excellent skill, and his ‘towse -prig, 


Mooten, is searcely less clever! 
‘The Scorr: V4 pl oy of considerable power and 
natity an 


1sH LEADER ‘says :-—‘‘ A 
interest; A novel gs Sar no small id power, and once 


begun will not readily be laid down.” 


A CHILD’S SOLAR SYSTEM. 


With numerous Explanatory Diagrams. By 
A. B, OAKDEN. Demy 16mo. limp cloth, 1s, 


The ScorsMAN says :—‘ An admirable book for children, +» Written in 
exactly the style to interest and instruct children. 


The HAUNTED HOUSE of 


CHILKA. By-Col,.C. F. J. SKOTTOWE, 
Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The Morntnc Post ty be oe picture of the long deserted ruined 
house is a gem of word. ..The vivid Oriental colouring of this 
story is one of its many charms.” 


IN a FOREST GLADE. By E. 


ARDEN MINTY. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette Title-Page by FRED, PEGRAM, 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 38, 6d. [Just out. 


+] 

PASSION’S AFTERMATH : 
Dramatic Story. By J. MONK. FOSTER. 
With Portrait of the Author. Crown 8yo. 
cloth extra, 5s, [Just out. 


RACHEL RENO: a Romance of 
Wales. By WILLIAM EARLEY, | Cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


The Acapemy says :—“‘ Is very interest 
The Liverproot Courter Tews eae —A qerpthirring story.” 


HONOURED by the WORLD. 


By EMILY FOSTER, Author of ‘ Victims to 
ee Crown 8vo. pa: tas cover, 1s. 


nirenaLt Review says :=-‘ Miss Foster writes well, tells her 
story pete and recounts her incidents in a graphic manner.” 


ST. JOHN: a Poem. By Mary 
BEALE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d, 


The Cuvrcn Review says :—‘‘This is a iplenmaat reverent poem ; the 
verse runs d is thoughtful and tender.” 


AUTHORS having MSS. (Fiction, 
Travel, Poetry, &c.), suitable for Publi- 
cation in Volume form are INVITED 
to FORWARD them for consideration. 
MSS. read with promptitude, and, if 
approved, will be published early in the 
New Year. New Catalogue of Books 
post free. 























Address—DIGBY, LONG & CO., Publishers, 





Subseriptions received by 
B. F. Stevens, 4, Trafalgar-square, London, W.C 


18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


MR. P. G. HAMERTON’S NEW BOOK. 


MAN in ART. By Philip G. Hamerton. 


’ Btchings and Photogravures from Sketches by Sir F. _— Alma Tadema, Watts, Dicksee, G. Leslie, Murillo, 
* * Gbirlandajo, Airy Scheffer, Botticelli, Pisano, Della Robbia, Tassaert, Fra Angelico, Albert Diirer, Rembrandt. Etched 
or Photogravured by Norman Hirst, M. Manessé, Flameng, "Amand Durand, Guillaume, Pierre Gusman. 3/. 13s. 6d. net. | 
NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
The GOSPEL of LIFE: Thoughts Introductory to the Study 


of Christian Doctrine. By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., Bishop of Durham. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE LATE DEAN CHURCH. 
‘By the late 





Illustrated by 


CATHEDRAL and UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 


Very Rev. R. W. CHURCH, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
VILLAGE SERMONS PREACHED at WHATLEY. By the 
~~ Jate Very Rev. R. W. CHURCH, Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
NEW BOOK BY REV. CANON A. F. KIRKPATRICK. . 

The DOCTRINE. of the PROPHETS. The Warburtonian | 
LU pane = oy oar By A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Carnbridgé, and Canon of Ely. 

eta NEW. BOOK BY MONTAGU WILLIAMS, Q.C. 


ROUND LONDON DOWN EAST and UP WEST. By soning | 


WILLIAMS, Q.C. 8vo. 15s. 
NEW BOOK BY THE HON. REGINALD BRETT. 


FOOTPRINTS of STATESMEN during the EIGHTEENTH: | 
_ | GENTURY in ENGLAND. By the Hon. REGINALD B. BRETT. Crown 8vo. 6s. | 
NEW VOLUME OF THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


The ART of WORLDLY WISDOM. By Balthasar Gracian. 


* “Translated from the Spanish by JOSEPH JACOBS. With Vignette. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


MAP ew pe 


| 
‘REPRINTED FROM THE 7I/MES. 


BIOGRAPHIES of EMINENT PERSONS. Reprinted from = 


Times. Vol. I. 1870-1875. Crown,8vo. 3s, 6d. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. CHARLES BOOTH’S WELL-KNOWN WORK. 


LIFE: and LABOUR of the PEOPLE in LONDON. Rdited. 


by CHARLES BOOTH. Vol. 1. EAST. CENTRAL and eee LONDON. Vol. II. STREETS and POPULATION 
CLASSIFIED. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each.—BOOK of MAPS to accompany. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


e remaining Volnmes—Vol. III. BLOCKS of BUILDINGS, SCHOOLS, and IMMIGRATION—Vol. 
LONDON. INDUSTR ES—will follow at monthly intervals, uniform in size and price. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR OLIVER LODGE. 


PIONEERS of SCIENCE. By Professor Oliver Lodge. 


) - Portraits and other Illustrations. . Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SIR JOHN LUBBOCK’S NEW BOOK. 


a 


10. 


V. EAST 


eo 


- | 


= 


The BEAUTIES of NATURE; and the Wonders of the World * 


_. we Liye In. ' Second Edition. By the Right Hon. ‘Str JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. F.R. §..D.C.L. LL.D. With | 
ie a Crown 8vo. 6s. 
COMPLETION OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 


~ 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. * 


9. 
10. 


GREEN, M.A. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and a. KATE NORGATE. Vol: II. with | 

verrpery Plates and numerous Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo. cloth, 12s. net | 
| 
| 
| 


'*,* Casés for binding, 1s. 6d. net. 
' Val. I, still on sale, price 12s. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


LETTERS of. JAMES .SMETHAM. With an Introductory | 13. 


Mornoten Be Edited by SARAH SMETHAM and WILLIAM DAVIS. With a Portrait. Second and Cheaper Edition. | 
lobe 8vo. 


Pray te “* These letters are the finest sort of record of the man, a noble, an inspiring record, and they-are, as 
letters, perhaps among the best ever written.” 


RECORDS: of TENNYSON, RUSKIN, and BROWNING. By 


ANNE RITCHIE. Second and Cheaper Raition. Globe 8vo. cloth, be. 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE CHEAPER REISSUE OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY” SERIES. 


THEOCRITUS, BION, and MOSCHUS. Rendered into English 


Prose. By ANDREW LANG, M.A. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. | 1. 


SELECTIONS from COWPERS POEMS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


The CHILDREN’S TREASURY of LYRICAL POETRY. 


Selected and Arranged by F. T. PALGRAVE, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF “ NATURE’S STORY BOOKS.” 


SUNSHINE. By Amy Johnson, LL.A, formerly Head Mistress : 


of the Royal Academy, Inverness. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


REV "TEW of REV: TEWS.—“ As interesting as a fairy tale.” | 3. 
CHILD LIFE,—‘* It is a book to keep where it may always be found ready to hand.” | 4. 


MACMILLAN & CO. London. 


11. 


12, 


NEW LIST. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 


DAYS with Sir ROGER 


DE COVERLEY. 


rag from the Spectator. With, Illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo. elegant, 6s.; also with 
uncut edges, paper label, ts. 


CRANFORD. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. With Preface by ANNE THAC- 
KERAY RITCHIE, and 100 Illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson. Crown 8yo. 6s. 


also with uncut edges, 
paper label, 6s. 


| ‘The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. 


By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. A New Edition. With 
182 IHustrations by Hugh Thomson, and a Preface by 
AUSTIN DOBSON. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. ; 
also with uncut edges, paper label, 6s. 


| MACMILLAN’ S MAGAZINE, 


No. 399, for JANUARY, 1893, price 1s., contains— 


MY LORD the ELEPHANT. By Rudyard Kipling. 
UNDER the GREAT WALL. By A. Michie, 

FRANCE and the PAPACY. By C.’B. Roylance Kent. 
A NAMELESS HERO. 


. The STATESMEN of CUMBERLAND. 


BURNS at KIRKOSWALD. By J. W. Oliver. 


. The TOMB of ALENANDER the GREAT. By the 


Rev. Haskett Smith. 
ON the OLD KNIGHTSBRIDGE ROAD. 


9. The SAND-WALKER of ABBLESEY. 


OF THOMAS BEWICK. - By Mrs. Ritchie. 


THE ENGLISH 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY, 1893, price 6d., contains— 


1. HERBERT, ARCHBISHOP of WESTMINSTER. “ En- 


graved by O. Lacour. Frontispiece. 


. The ARCHBISHOP of WESTMINSTER. Wilirid Wand. 
. The BUILDINGS of the CHICAGO EXHIBITION. Sir 


Henry Trueman Wood. Illustrated from Official Pho- 
tographs, 


. A POLYNESIAN POTENTATE. Illustrated. 


A WINTER SONG. Sopby Singleton. 


BURNE-JONES and HIS ART. Honor Brodke. With 
Illustrations from his Works. 


. ORPHEUS and HIS LUTE. Illustrated woah designed 


by R. A. Bel 

The LOST LETTER. Henry Hermann. 

TIME and I. Olive Molesworth. 

FOUR FAMOUS GENERALS. Capt. E.°C. H. Price. 
With Portraits. 

THROUGH the PYRENEES in DECEMBER, Stanley 
J. Weyman. Illustrations by KE. J. Sullivan. 

SONG BIRDS of INDIA—The COPSYCHUS FAMILY. 
W.T. Greene. Illustrations by A.:-F. Lydon: : 

SALLY DOWS. Chaps. 6, 7. (Coneluded.) Bret Harte. 
Illustrations by W. D. Almond. 


THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 


' PHE JOURNAL OF THE'BRITISH ECONOMIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


Edited by F. Y.. EDGEWORTH. 


Vol. II. No. 8, DECEMBER, 1892, price &s. 
ARTICLES. 


LONDON WATERSIDE LABOUR. H. Llewellyn 
Smith. 
BASIS of INDUSTRIAL REMUNERATION. D. F. 


Schloss. 


CO-OPERATION and PROFIT-SHARING. Benjamin 
Jones. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS in a DEMOCRATIC 
STATE. W.M. Acworth. 


The INCOME-TAX. G.H. Blunden. 
SILVER in INDIA. F.C. Harrison. 

. REVIEWS. 

NOTES and MEMORANDA. 

RECENT PERIODICALS and NEW BOOKS. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
List. 


a oe 


Two New Serial Stories commence in the 
January Issue of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


NOW READY. 


‘DIANA TEMPEST,’ 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 


Author of ‘The Danvers Jewels’; 


‘THE ROMANCE OF 
REGINALD GRAHAM; 


By a NEW WRITER. 





NOW READY, 


RED-LETTER DAYS of MY 


LIFE. By CORNELIA A. H. CROSSE. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 21s, 

“ One of the most interesting and amusing books of gossip 
—healthy, kindly gossip—that we have read for a long time. 

Observer. 

“Mrs. Crosse’s memories are full of D nape e incident 
and graphic descriptions, and the stories which she has to 
tell form exceedingly good reading.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY, 


MEMOIRS of EIGHTY YEARS. 


By GORDON HAKE. 1 vol. demy 8vo. lis. 

“The retrospect of these eventful eighty years is full of 
piquant variety. Dr. Hake has seen life in very different 
aspects, and has been familiar with many eminent men. 
He is a remarkably shrewd analyst of character; conse- 
quently all his personal sketches are effective, and some are 
delightfully satirical.”—Saturday Keview. 





NOW READY, 


The LIFE of JOHN LINNELL. 


By ALFRED T. STORY. With numerous I!lustrations 
from Paintings cr Sketches by Linnell. 2 vols. demy 
8vo. 28s, 
“A perfect treasury of anecdotes.”—Daily Telegraph. 
** Will be valuable to all who wish to inform themselves of 
the history of a great artist.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
** Will not fail in interest to any Englishman, whether he 
care about art or not.”—Saturday Review 
“* No one can rise from its perusal without feeling mentally 
braced and strengthened.”— 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


MRS. BLIGH. By Rxopa Brovaxton, 


Author of ‘ Nancy,’ ‘Cometh up asa Flower.’ 1 vol. 


Observer. 





crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SIN of JOOST AVELINGH.’ 
GOD’S FOOL. By Maarten Maarrtens, 


Author of ‘ An Old Maid’s Love,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“The story of Elias, God's Fool, is in some respects beauti- 
ful, in all curious, and thickset with gems of thought. The 
picture of the creature with the clouded brain, the missing 
senses, the pure and holy soul, and the unerring sense of 
right, living in his deafness and darkness by the light and 
the law of love, is a very fine conception, and its contrast with 
the meanness and wickedness of his surroundings is worked 
out with high art.”— World. 


NOW READY, 


WHEN CHARLES the FIRST WAS 


KING. By J. 8. FLETCHER. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ELSA.’ 


The STEP-SISTERS. By E. McQueen 


GRAY. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





THE LATEST ADDITIONS TO 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


FOR LILIAS. By Rosa NovcHetre 
CAREY, Author of ‘ Wee Wifie,’ ‘ Nelly’s Memories,’ &c. 
A New Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


CLEVEDEN. By Mary Luivsxm1, 


Author of ‘ Between the Heather and the Northern Sea.’ 
A New Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington street, W. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


ee 


NEXT WEEK, ~~ Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully 
graved, "Sis. 6d. bound, giit edges, 


LODGE'S PEERAGEand BARONET- 


AGE for 1893. Under the Es; Patronage of HER MAJESTY, 
and Corrected by the Nobility. 
NEW WORK, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 12s. illustrated, 


FAR CATHAY and FARTHER 


INDIA. _khy MAJOR-GENERAL A. RUXTON MACMAHON, 
formerly H.M. Political Agent at the Court of Ava. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A , WOMAN in TEN THOUSAND. 


FERROL VANCE. 3 vols. 


hn ISHMAELITE INDEED. By 


PAMELA SNEYD and BRITIFFE SKOTTOWE. 2 vols. 


FOILED. By the Hon. Mrs. Henniker, 


Author of ‘ Sir Geo’ % 3 vols. 
“This is a very charmin; ry. Mrs. Henniker succeeds best, as is 
natural, with her feminine; portraits She has the rare gift of drawing 

lifelike women of opposite types.”—Morning Post. 
By Helen 


ALSTON CRUCIS. 
Tiere Author of ‘Dagmar,'‘ The Last of the Fenwickes,’ 
“* Alston Crucis’ +e a picturesque, healthy, sensational story, some 


portions perhaps rather too loosely knit ee but the irrelevancies 
are pleasant and the adventures new and thrilling.’—Literary World. 


ONE WAY of LOVE. By Constance 


MITH. Author of ‘The ae of Paul Wentworth,’ ‘ The 
Riddle of Laurence Haviland, vols. 

“The authoress’s style isa ety? Seal above the average of works of 
modern fiction. She is able to draw any, womenly women, of distinct 
types; no ordinary achievement, as the jaded sensation skimmer knows 
to his cost.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NURSE ELISIA. By G. Manville 


FENN, “Ds ageag of ‘Mahme Nousie,’ ‘The Master of the Ceremonies,’ 


- ym who takes u 1? Elisia’ will put down the volumes with- 
out regret.”—Daily Teegraph 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Crown 8vo0. uniformly bound, bevelled boards, each 3s, 6d. 
CASPAR BROOKE’S DAUGHTER. 
By ADELINE SERGEANT. 
PART of the PROPERTY. 
By BEATRICE WHITBY. 
The AWAKENING of MARY FENWICK. 
By BEATRICE WHITBY. 
TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 
By MABEL HART, 
HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ 
MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. 
By M. E. LE CLERC. 
A MARCH in the RANKS, 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
NINETTE. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ VERA, 
A CROOKED PATH. 
By Mas, ALEXANDER. 
ONE REASON WHY. 
By BEATRICE WHITBY. 
MAHME NOUSIE. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN. 


The IDES of MARCH. 
By G. M. ROBINS. 


A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A BINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX,’ 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE-|CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, 
MAN. A NOBLE LIFE, 

WOMAN'S es HANNAH. 

The UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 

STUDIES from LIFE. 

The WOMAN’S KINGDOM. | YOUNG MRB. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SAM SLICK.’ 
NATURE AND HUMAN |The OLD JUDGE; or, Life 





”* BLUE ROSES, &e. 








NATURE. in a Colony. 
WISE SAWS and MODERN |" RAL7S of AMERIOAN 
INSTANCES. The AMERICANS at HOME. 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD, 
DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEO FORBES, 
ROBERT FALCONER. SIR GIBBIE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
ADAM GRAEME. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. | 


PH 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & c0’3 
LIST. 


i 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—New Volume, 


COURSING and FALCONRY, 


HARDING COX and the Hon. GERALD 
CELLES, With 20 Plates = 56 Illustrations in the 
Text by John Charlton, R. H E. Lodge, L. 
Speed, &c. Crown 8vo, 10s. 


pe G 


COMPLETION OF THE CABINET EDITION OF 
MR. LECKY’S ‘ENGLAND.’ 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND 


= a EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By WILLIAM 
. H. LECKY. CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 
hy 6s. each (ENGLAND, 7 vols. ; IRELAND, 5 vols.), 


FIFTY YEARS in the MAKING 


of AUSTRALIAN HISTORY. By Sir HENRY PARKRS, 
G.C.M.G., Premier of New South Wales, 1872-5, 1877, 
1878-9. With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


The RUINED CITIES of 


MASHONALAND. Being a Record of Excavation and 
Ex ai in 1891. By J. THEODORE BENT, F.S.A, 
F.R.G.S. With a Chapter on the Orientation and Men- 
les by R. M. W. SWAN. With 
lates, and 104 Illustrations in the 


suration of the Tem 
5 Maps and Plans, 13 
Text. 8vo. 18s. 


An ANALYSIS of the IDEAS of 


ECONOMICS. By L. P. SHIRRES, B.A., of King’s 
College, Cambridge, Member of Her Majesty's — 
Civil srvice, and sometime Finance Unde: tary to 
the Government of Bengal. Crown 8vo. és. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in 


ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 
By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 


A SANSKRIT -ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. Being a Practical en. with Trans- 
literation, Accentuation, and Et mological A One 
——— out. Compiled by ARTHUR A 

b.D. (Deputy) Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 4to. 42s. 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. 


By RICHARD A. PROCTOR and A. COWPER RAN- 
YARD. With 31 Plates and 472 Illustrations in the 
Text. 4to. 36s. 


*,* The issue of this book in Parts is now completed. 
Part 13, APPENDIX, price 1s. now ready. Cases for Bind- 
ing can be obtained through all Booksellers. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS: the 


ithe tahiogrene bY of Martha von Tilling. wy HO BERTHA 
R. Authorized Translation by T. HOLMES. 
eaet by the Author. Crown 8vo. 7s. 
*,* This is a translation of a romance which has obtained 
a great success on the Continent under the name of ‘ Die 
Waffen Nieder.’ Baroness Suttner’s object in this story is to 
awake the attention of al all thinking persons to the evils of 
war, and to the arcane of finding a remedy for it in a 
voluntary establishment of arbitration tribunals and mutual 
disarmament. 


New Serial Story by the AUTHOR of ‘The 
HOUSE of the WOLF” See LONGMAN’S 
MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY. 


A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE: being the Memoirs 
of Gaston de Bo. ne, Sieur de Marsac. By Stanley J. 
Weyman, Author of ‘ The House of the Wolf.’ Chaps. 13 


REMINISCENCES of EDINBURGH SOCIETY 
nearly FIFTY YEARS AGO. By the Author of 
‘ Letters from the Baltic.’ 


A FEAT of ’92. By A. H. Beesly. 
The GENTLEMAN OPPOSITE. By E, Chilton. 


The “DONNA” in 1892, I. By the Author of 
‘Charles Lowder.’ II. By the Editor. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of VILLAGE LIFE. By 
Rev. J. Vaughan. 


The MINISTER’S MONEY. By W. J. Lacey. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 








Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Lim1Tep. 


New York; 16, East 16th Street. 
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Sir Henry Maine: a Brief Memoir of his Life. 
By the Right Hon. Sir M. E. Grant Duff, 
G.C.S.I. With some of his Indian 
Speeches and Minutes, selected and edited 
by Whitley Stokes, D.C.L. (Murray.) 


Sir Henry Marne undoubtedly left his dis- 
tinctive mark on the history of Indian 
jurisprudence. He had a clear masculine 
understanding, and his Cambridge career 
clearly strengthened and developed his 
natural gifts. His appointment as Regius 
Professor of Civil Law at the early age of 
five-and-twenty appears to have been the 
first definitive call to that great study to 
which he devoted so much of his life. His 
personal appearance and characteristics at 
that time are thus described :— 

‘Those who were intimate with him during 
these years of his academic course will not easily 
forget his face and figure, marked with the deli- 
cacy of weak health, but full to overflowing with 
sensitive nervous energy; his discursive bril- 
liancy of imagination and intellect ; his clear-cut 
style and precise accuracy of expression ; and his 
absolute power of concentrating himself on the 
subject immediately before him. His mind was 
so graceful that strangers might have overlooked 
its strength, while the buoyancy of his enthu- 
siasm was never beyond the control of the most 
critical judgment. His only fault lay in the 
habit of burning his candle too fast, by working 
without intermission and without any sort of 
physical recreation, for which, indeed, he had 
no natural turn. It was hard to drag him away 
from his rooms and his books, even for the 
ordinary minimum of constitutional exercise, 
though his spirits and width of interest made 
him at all times a joyous companion.” 

This distaste for physical exercise seems 
afterwards to have pursued him to the East, 
for he was always credited with a positive 
aversion from horse exercise, which by hard- 
worked Indian officials is held to be even 
more essential to health than in our country. 
But in the face of Mr. Chamberlain’s recent 
authoritative pronouncement against the 
necessity for public men of any exercise at 
all, we can hardly impute blame for its 
neglect. Moreover, as it turned out later on, 
in Maine’s case the mere change of climate 





from England to India proved highly bene- 

ficial, in spite of forebodings of physicians. 
Although Maine practised at the bar for 

some years, it was probably his connexion 


' with the newly established Saturday Review 


in the fifties that served to bring out his 
tastes and aspirations. The editor had 
managed to collect together in the early 
days of his new venture a brilliant band 
of contributors, of whom Sir Mountstuart 
Grant Duff remarks :— 

‘The two who have filled the greatest space 
in the world’s eye since were Lord Salisbury 
and Sir William Harcourt; but Sir James 
Stephen, Mr. Goldwin Smith, Mr. Walter 
Bagehot, Prof. Owen, Mr. T. C. Sandars, Mr. 
George Venables, and a great many more formed 
part of it, at or soon after the outset.” 


Maine wrote on all kinds of subjects, 
sometimes reviewing books, oftener con- 
tributing leading articles. A series of the 
latter was written in defence of the adminis- 
tration of the then moribund East India 
Company. It is curious, but not altogether 
surprising, to find Maine an apologist for 
a form of administration which found an 
official advocate in J. S. Mill. One of these 
leading articles is quoted at some length by 
the present author, but we have space for 
only a brief extract :— 

‘*Even though the proposed consolidation 
of administrative functions should involve the 
merest change of title, and, in effect, simply 
substitute a Council of India for the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, it would 
be impossible to reflect without emotion on the 
extinction of so mighty a name. In hoc signo 
vicimus. That wonderful succession of events 
which has brought the youngest civilization of 
the world to instruct and correct the oldest, 
which has reunited these wings of the Indo- 
European race which separated in the far in- 
fancy of time to work out their strangely differ- 
ent missions, which has avenged the miscarriage 
of the Crusades by placing the foot of the most 
fervently believing of Christian nations on the 
neck of the mightiest of Mahomedan dynasties— 
will inevitably be read by posterity as the work 
not of England, but of the English East India 
Company.” 

It was in 1862 that the offer of the Law 
Membership in the Council of the Governor- 
General—the same office which had been 
filled by Macaulay—was at length accepted 
by Maine. His tenure of that important 
post, prolonged by two years beyond 
its natural termination, covered the whole 
of Sir John Lawrence’s viceroyalty, and 
extended for some way into that of 
Lord Mayo; but although no fewer than 
209 Acts, many of the highest importance, 
were passed during the time, Maine’s 
name is hardly mentioned in Mr. Bos- 
worth Smith’s ‘Life of Lord Lawrence.’ 
Several of the minutes and memoranda which 
form the larger part of the present work 
relate to some of the above Acts, and it is 
from these that we learn more to appreciate 
the breadth of view, insight, acumen, and 
temper of the subject of the biography. In 
reading these minutes one is generally con- 
vinced and always struck by what a sym- 
pathetic writer in the Saturday Review calls 
the ‘‘reasonableness” of the man. Even 
where he felt called upon to make something 
like a personal defence of his share in the 
general task of government, as, for instance, 
when Mr. (afterwards Sir James) Caird de- 
claimed against the intrusion of the ideas 
and detail of English law into India, Sir H. 





Maine scarcely allowed himself to lapse into 
sarcasm, much less bitterness. The pro- 
position, in general terms, was that “India 
needs better native agriculture and less 
English law,” and in the former half Mr. 
Caird stood on firm and clear ground. But 
in picking his way through the tangled and 
unfamiliar paths of legislative history Mr. 
Caird tripped sadly and oft, and here 
Maine’s reply is well worth studying, for 
the charge is one that is occasionally eard 

nowadays. In the first place, the Hindu 

and Mohammedan laws in themselves are 

not perfect :— 

‘In reality they are in the highest degree 
vague and contradictory, they are excessively 
scanty, and in some of the great branches of 
jurisprudence they contain no rules at all. Some - 
of the most violent and mischievous oscillations 
of Indian agrarian policy were brought about 
by the contradictory results reached by skilled 
Indian observers examining the same depart- 
ment of native usage with equal diligence and 
equal good faith. Hence the provincial judge, 
finding no pertinent native rule, was thrown 
back on ‘justice, equity, and good conscience,’ 
and as these standards of decision do not, un- 
fortunately, carry us very far by themselves in 
legal matters, he consciously or unconsciously 
took his opinion from the only civilized system 
of jurisprudence accessible to him. English 
law, gathered from text-books by provincial 
and sadr judges, was, in fact, creeping in on all 
sides, disguised as equity and good conscience. 
But against this danger Parliament and the 
Indian Government have been struggling for 
half a century, the latter amid much interested 
contumely and ignorant misconstruction.” 

The above reply to the charge of intro- 
ducing too much English law into India is 
a partial admission of its truth; but it refutes. 
the more serious implication that a system 
of native law better adapted to the require- 
ments and feelings of the people was super- 
seded thereby. The whole of the minute, 
of which we quote a fraction, is a good 
specimen of Maine’s temperate and con- 
vincing style of argument. 

It was a foregone conclusion that to a 
man of such intellectual distinction honours 
should fall in plenty. He was gazetted 
a K.C.S.I. in May, 1871, and the same year 
accepted a seat on the Council of the Secre- 
tary of State for India. In 1877 he resumed 
his connexion with his university through 
his election to the Mastership of Trinity 
Hall, and not long before his death he 
became Professor of International Law at: 
Cambridge. He was also chosen member 
of various learned societies abroad. But 
the offices declined by him were even more- 
remarkable. These included the Chief 
Justiceship of Bengal, the Permanent Under- 
Secretaryship for the Home Department, 
the Permanent Under-Secretaryship for 
Foreign Affairs, and the Clerkship of the 
House of Commons, in succession to Sir 
T. Erskine May (Lord Farnborough). 

The speeches and minutes given in this. 
volume have been carefully selected by Mr. 
Whitley Stokes, than whom no one could be. 
found more competent to the task. They 
indicate eloquently and exactly the manner 
and thoughts of the man—more eloquently 
and exactly, indeed, than the short memoir 
by Sir M. Grant Duff. Sir M. Grant Duff 
writes sympathetically and really admired 
and liked Maine; still his biography is a 
trifle jejune. 
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Poems. By Violet Fane. 2 vols. (Nimmo.) 


Viotet Fane’s poetry is very feminine, and 
it has received the reward of the feminine 
in literature. It has a drawing-room repu- 
tation, and in the drawing-rooms it is not 
merely read, but remembered. It is of the 
books that “ fine ladies ’—like the people 
in ‘A Prince of Court Painters,’ who, with 
finer choice, read ‘Manon Lescaut ’—‘ lay 
down on the cushion when the children run 
up tohave their laces righted.” It is read 
by ballet-girls in their dressing-rooms, it is 
read by milliners’ apprentices in their work- 
rooms. Who has not heard, with almost 
the persistence of its refrain, Signor Tosti’s 
. setting of the lines which begin :— 
I think of all thou art to me, 
dream of what thou canst not be; 
My life is curst with thoughts of thee 
For ever and for ever ? 

Of its kind, this is fame; and this kind of 
fame is certainly Violet Fane’s. It is not 
undeserved ; it is, perhaps, even a little in- 
adequate. 

The two volumes recently issued, very 
luxuriously and in a limited edition, by 
Mr. Nimmo, contain a selection from five pub- 
lished volumes, with about sixty additional 
pages of unpublished matter. ‘From Dawn 
to Noon’ was published in 1872; ‘ Denzil 
Place, a Story in Verse,’ in 1875; ‘The 
Queen of the Fairies, and other Poems,’ in 
1877 ; ‘Collected Verses’ in 1880; ‘ Autumn 
Songs’ in 1889. The new edition, besides 
being ‘‘revised and corrected by the 
author,” is illustrated with a portrait, and 
adorned by a prefatory note, which reads 
partly like an extract from the ‘ Peerage,’ 
and partly like a paragraph “mainly about 
people.” We are told that 
‘*Mary Montgomerie Singleton, who is known 
to the literary world as ‘Violet Fane,’ is the 
eldest daughter of the late Charles James 
Savile Montgomerie Lamb, only child of Sir 
Charles Montolieu Lamb, Bart., of Beauport, 
Sussex, by Mary Montgomerie, daughter and 
heiress of Archibald, eleventh Earl of Eglinton. 
pre Se It is interesting to note, in these days when 
hereditary influences cannot be disregarded, 
*that ‘Violet Fane’ descends, upon her father’s 

~ side, from the houses of Seton, Somerville, and 
Montgomerie, in Scotland, and from the old 
Provengal family of Montolieu, in France, 

- several of whose members were authors of 
distinction, and that (through James, thirteenth 
Lord Somerville) she can claim kinship with the 
witty and eccentric John, Earl of Rochester, 
whose poetic talent was not always turned to 
the use of edifying...... ‘Violet Fane’ married, 
in 1864, Henry Sydenham Singleton, of Mell, 
co. Louth, and Hazely, Hampshire, and is the 
mother of two sons and two daughters.” 
This sort of information undoubtedly has 
its interest ; it may be suggested, however, 
that the procedure of affixing personal para- 
graphs to the reprint of poems by a living 
writer is not exactly dignified. It is a kind 
of display that can be more easily explained 
than excused. 

We said that the verse of Violet Fane 
is very feminine, and feminine it is, both for 
good and evil. Women are rarely artists, 
and Violet Fane, most assuredly, has nothing 
in her of the artist. She is fluent, copious, 
casual, uneven, uncertain; she appears to 
“dash off” her poems, as the phrase is, 
and to have the least possible control over 
her vagabond fancy. But her emotions 


turn easily to verse for their natural 





outlet, and she often gives expression (not 
always good expression) to real feeling. If 
her work does not attain to be artistic, at all 
events it escapes being artificial. Here, for 
instance, is a piece which will explain our 
meaning :— 
He will not come! The dire deserted street 
Is black and silent, save when, now and then, 
The passing feet, alas! of other men, 


Deceive my aching heart and make it beat, — 
He will not come! 


Ah, who is it that makes him break his tryst, 
And almost her poor heart who waits him now, 
Pressing against the window-pane the brow 


And longing lips he has so often kissed ?...... 
He will not come ! 
He will not come !...... and somewhere, far away, 


His ears may hear the echo of my moan, 
His eyes may see me watching here alone, 


His heart may guess my anguish as I say, 
** He will not come !” 


‘* He will not come!” the words are like a knell, 

I drop the curtain that with hopeful hand 

I drew aside, yet linger where I stand, 

All loth to bid his memory farewell. 
He will not come! 
He will not come! ah, absent one, good night ! 

Good night, sad street, good night, dear shelt’ring 

tree ; 

i oe good night! to all that breathes of 

thee ; 
One more last look—good night to love and light ! 
He will not come ! 

Now this is certainly true to nature; it 
has the warmth of genuine feeling, it touches 
one, as sincerity and truth to nature must 
always touch one. But it is emotion, so to 
speak, in the raw; it is not purged by art, 
it has no distinction; it would have been 
just as pathetic, just as interesting in every 
way, if it had been written in prose, in a 
letter, say, never intended for print. Take 
the situation, and imagine it treated by 
Miss Christina Rossetti (to speak only of 
women)—think how this cry of a woman’s 
heart would have affected not only our 
sense of pity, but our esthetic sense as well. 
Imagine it—to take a lesser example— 
treated by Miss Blind, and what poetic fine- 
ness there would have been in an art which 
is not the most reticent kind of art—which 
is impetuous, careless even—but still art. 

At times with Violet Fane the pathos, 
the womanly feeling, is even more intense 
than in the piece we have cited—in the 
really fine little poem, for instance, called 
‘Burning Letters,’ in the passionate frag- 
ment named ‘ The Kiss.’ Always prone to 
infelicities of phrase, such as ‘‘ letters traced 
on the heart’s warm sand”; to ladylike 
commonplaces of thought and diction, as 
this :-— 

Where shall I find this magic name to give him ? 

How shall I learn to spell this hidden word ? 

Oh, shall I find it cradled on the zephyr ? 

Or lurking in the wood-notes of the bird ?— 
Violet Fane can sometimes, in a quieter 
mood, give very happy expression to a 
sedater kind of sentiment, as in the little 
piece named ‘ A Foreboding’ :— 

I do not dread an alter’d heart, 

Or that long line of land or sea 
Should separate my love from me, 
I dread that drifting slow apart— 
All unresisted, unrestrain’d— 
Which comes to some when they have gain’d 
The dear endeavour of their soul, 
As two light skiffs that sail’d together, 
Through days and nights of tranquil weather, 
Adown some inland stream, might be 
Drifted asunder, each from each ; 
When, floating with the tide, they reach 
The hop’d for end, the promised goal, 


Poetry like Violet Fane’s is a little diffi. 
cult to appreciate justly. It has so man 
of the virtues of the amateur, and it hag 
those virtues in so higha degree. Yet, after 
all, where are we to place even the very best 
kind of amateur poetry—poetry which lacks 
distinction, which lacks art? No doubt it 
finds its own level: we place it on the 
drawing-room table. 








Fifty Years in the Making of Australian 
History. By Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.G, 
(Longmans & Co.) 


In all probability the inhabitants of Vic. 
toria, South Australia, and Queensland will 
be surprised when they open this book and 
peruse these pages, which refer exclusively 
to New South Wales. Heretofore they 
imagined that they were Australians, and 
that they had not a little to say in the 
making of the history of that insular 
continent. The development of these 
colonies, which in some respects is even 
more remarkable than that of New South 
Wales, owed nothing to Sir Henry Parkes; 
and even the inhabitants of New South 
Wales, which recently celebrated the cen- 
tenary of i‘s foundation, will be surprised 
to learn that the making of its his- 
tory is confined to the eleven years, nine 
months, and fourteen days during which 
Sir Henry Parkes held the reins of govern- 
ment, and will be indignant to find little, 
and not always favourable, mention made 
of Wentworth, Deas Thomson, Macarthur, 
Hargreaves, and others, who really bore 
the burden and heat of the day in what was, 
during the earlier days of the settlement, 
a very arduous struggle. They will also be 
amused at the reprinting of his most volu- 
minous speeches, which might well have 
been abridged, and still more so at the 
accounts of the manner in which the author 
was féted in Europe and America, which, 
however flattering to himself, had nothing 
whatever to do with the making of the 
history of Australia. 

We regret to have to make these criti- 
cisms on the work of a really remarkable, 
if not of a great, man, who has, what is.so 
rare in these days, a backbone, who possesses 
the courage of his convictions, and who has 
maintained them through good and through 
evil report. He commenced colonial life, as 
he boasts, literally without a shilling in the 
world, as a Chartist, when that name was a 
term of reproach, before the “five points” 
had become the fashionable profession (we 
cannot call it the creed) of both of our great 

olitical parties ; he held his ground against 
abour strikes, and although he approved 
of eight hours a day as the standard for 
labour, he resolutely opposed its enforce- 
ment by legal enactment, on the ground that 
that would be an infringement of the per- 
sonal liberty of man; he suppressed bush- 
ranging, and boldly opposed Fenianism, 
which he proved to be the origin of the 
attempt to assassinate the Duke of Edin- 
burgh; he incurred much opprobrium by 
his opposition to the despatch of troops to the 
Soudan, and sethisface againstthe making of 
‘‘ political railways,’’ the bane of Australian 
finance ; above all, he advocated free trade 
and free immigration, the bugbears of 
colonial democracy. To promote the latter 








The sudden glory of the sea, 


he visited England, where he addressed 
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numerous meetings on the advantages held 
out to such as should seek their fortunes 
under the Southern Cross. 

The true test of a statesman’s genius is 
to be found in construction rather than in 
opposing or criticizing the errors of oppo- 
nents. This is especially true of a new 
country, where institutions are to be 
created, not conserved. In this Sir Henry 
Parkes has proved himself pre - eminent. 
His most durable work must be sought 
for in the reformatories, refuges, &c., 
which he has founded. The present liberal 
system of education, which ‘now supports 
2,630 schools, 4,181 teachers, and above 
200,000 scholars at a cost of 704,000/., in 
a population of little over one million, is 
mainly his achievement; or to speak more 
accurately, he adopted and adapted the 
more clumsy attempts of his predecessors. 
As a friend of temperance he supported 
“Jocal option,” which he tells us has proved 
a success. Colonial defences, a good Public 
Works Bill, and liberal land legislation, 
have formed features of his policy, which, 
on the whole, must be admitted to have 
been successful. 

The great object of his life, the creation 
of a confederated Australia, seems at last to 
be within measurable distance of accom- 
lishment. His aspirations throughout have 
fein thoroughly imperial and loyal to the 
mother country, and he agrees in this with 
two of the most remarkable men of our day, 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes and the late Sir John Mac- 
donald. Doubts may be entertained whether 
his Yann te to the admission of Asiatic or 
kanaka labour is wise. If tropical Australia 
cannot be cultivated by Europeans, it cannot 
permanently be condemned to sterility, and 
yet it must be owned that the moral objec- 
tions to such a population are extremely 
serious. 

The course of colonial legislation pos- 
sesses much interest for Englishmen. It 
is an indication of the will of a middle- 
class democracy unchecked by any of 
those influences which, as yet, have modified 
it-in this country. Australia has often set 
the example which has since been followed 
here. Vote by ballot, the abolition of a 
property qualification for members of Par- 
lament, the suppression of public nomina- 
tions of candidates, the simplification of land 
transfer, the abolition of public executions, 
are reforms which have been adopted in 
Great Britain. Will payment of members, 
manhood suffrage, triennial parliaments, 
an elective Upper House, the abolition 
of all State recognition of religion, local 
option, and Sunday closing of public-houses 
prove to be the real wish of our democratized 
United Kingdom ? 








Favorite Flies and their Histories. By Mary 
Orvis Marbury. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


Ir is not often that so pretty a book as this 
is devoted to fly-fishing. The best of print- 
ing and paper has been lavished on its 
500 pages ; its margins would have satisfied 
Cracherode; and it is illustrated with 291 
coloured figures of fishing flies, to say 
nothing of a few engravings, mostly of 
American scenery. It will be added to 
many an angler’s collection of books on his 
recreation, and become to American fisher- 
men what Ronalds and Halford rolled to- 








gether are to English anglers. Yet the 
book bears about it a strong flavour of a 
glorified sale list of flies, and it is impos- 
sible to forget that the Chicago Exhibition 
will open before long, where famous angling 
books, among other things, are to be shown. 
It is sprung by direct evolution from ‘ Fish- 
ing with the Fly,’ published by Charles 
Orvis and A. N. Cheney at Manchester, 
Vermont, 1883. That contains a few plates 
of the gorgeous insects invented by Ame- 
rican cleverness. If all the realms of nature 
were searched, no prototypes could be found 
for the marvellous creations represented in 
‘Favorite Flies.’ Only a tropical entomo- 
logist seized with sudden madness might 
perhaps see such brilliant insects during 
his worst paroxysms. It passes comprehen- 
sion to know what would be the behaviour 
of an English trout were such highly 
coloured lures thrown over it. In all pro- 
bability it would retire to the weeds, and, 
offended, sulk for days. 

The truth is that, like Scotch anglers for 
the most part, American fishermen are 
supremely indifferent about imitating 
natural flies. With an English angler, on 
the contrary, the careful imitation of the 
insect on the waters forms great part of the 
scientific delights of fly-fishing. Such a 
one will possess a few well- tried fancy 
flies in a corner of his pocket - book 
— Wickham’s and Hofland’s Fancies, 
the Professor, and Greenwell’s Glory, say— 
but the bulk of his flies consist of a few 
kinds tied in different sizes to imitate as 
closely as possible the natural fly. And 
these flies will mostly be of sad-coloured 
hues, dark blues, blacks, and greys. Fancy 
flies he will only use in ‘extremities, when 
no art will induce fish to rise at his imita- 
tions of the flies on the water at the time. 
The philosophy of the matter seems to be 
that in lakes and rivers which are seldom 
fished with flies, as is the case with many 
American streams and with those of the 
northern parts of our island, trout are un- 
suspicious, not having been educated by 
many generations of fishermen to dread a 
hook under the bunch of silk and feathers 
thrown to them. Therefore a gay fly, which 
speedily attracts their attention, is in such 
localitiesthe bestfly touse. Curiously enough, 
in the earliest passage on fly-fishing yet dis- 
covered—the well-known story of MA®lian 
about the Macedonian anglers—the fly they 
used must have been sufficiently gorgeous, 
as it was composed of cock’s hackles tied 
with scarlet wool. In short, it was the fly 
figured in these pages by Mrs. Marbury as 
the ‘Lord Baltimore,” and much used by 
anglers in the State of Maine. It admits 
of question whether an hereditary distrust 
is not in time acquired, which causes trout 
in a river much fished to refuse gaudy flies. 
It is then necessary to fall back upon the 
best imitations that can be tied of the 
insects which haunt the particular stream. 
A fisherman who should use the gorgeous 
creations of Mrs. Marbury on the Itchen, 
the Monnow, or the Teme might just as well 
stay at home. But there is little doubt 
that on the lonely lochs of Sutherland they 
would kill fish as they do in America. 

Mrs. Marbury expressly disclaims any 
attempt to trace a resemblance ‘between her 
parti-coloured flies and any natural insects. 
Her endeavour is “to show the flies best 





known, most used, and where, when, and 
how,” and, as far as possible, to set up a 
standard by which the three hundred best 
known of American fishing flies can always 
be obtained true to one dressing and one 
name. ‘The first part of the book attempts— 
with indifferent success, however—to group 
thechief families of natural fishing flies under 
distinctive heads. She refers to our own 
Theakston’s efforts in the same direction, 
and rightly enough terms them “ imper- 
fect,” inasmuch as he makes no attempt at 
a scientific classification, but mainly divides 
them into browns, duns, and other shades 
of colour, just.as Pope classified women :— 

Matter too soft a lasting mark to bear, 

And best distinguished by black, brown, or fair. 
Kingsley, in his ‘Chalk-Stream Studies,’ 
has given by far the best division of trout. 
flies, and it is characteristic of the un- 
scientific nature of modern fly-fishing that 
hardly any attempt has been made to fill 
up his classification. The Ephemere, indeed, 
have been studied, but the other families 
are practically unknown as far as relates to 
their life-histories, and the large group of 
Phryganeee remain as they were when 
Pictet finished his admirable monograph. 

The second part of ‘ Favorite Flies’ con- 
sists of information sent by two hundred of 
the best fly-fishers in the United States and 
Canada to the late Mr. Orvis in response- 
to letters of inquiry which he addressed 
to them concerning their favourite flies 
and any particulars they could give of 
their use, concerning new flies and their 
origin, and any theories held by any one 
on fly-fishing in general. The book thus 
possesses a certain practical use. An angler, 
say from England, finding himself among 
the capital trout-fishing streams which fall 
into Lake Superior, has only to turn to the 
letter of Mr. F. G. Simpson from Winnipeg. 
He gives a discriminating account of the 
flies which should be used there, and espe- 
cially on the far-famed Nepugon river, 
which for excellence is the American equiva- 
lent of our own Chess. Of course, the letters 
here printed are of varying value, some 
being written by men who are evidently 
more used to the rod than the pen, but as a 
whole they form a body of information re- 
specting the fly-fishing of North America 
of the greatest interest and use. 

It is worth while dwelling a moment on 
some of the stores of experience which are 
here garnered in order;to show English 
anglers that this book is well worthy their 
attention. Among the hackle flies illus- 
trated are our familiar Red Hackle, Soldier 
Palmer, and Zulu, all, it may be observed, 
standard trout flies in the Scotch lochs. 
Next come salmon flies. Naturally these 
are almost painfully gorgeous, but it is 
satisfactory to an Englishman to find that, 
especially on the Restigouche and Meta- 
pediac rivers, our trusty Jock Scott, Black 
Dose, Silver Doctor, and Durham Ranger 
are unfailing lures. As for lake and bass 
flies, our own Alexandra seems the dullest 
in point of colour. Many of the others 
here recommended would be too bright even 
for the Highland lochs. The Mooselucma- 
guntic in particular is a monstrosity to 
English eyes as portentous as its name. 
One angler writes of lake flies in words 
which corroborate what has been said 
above :— 
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‘« My experience has been that the quiet, or 

gray and brown shades, are the best for general 
use in Eastern New York, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut, increasing in brightness as you go 
north towards Maine and Canada.” 
Another correspondent advises anglers fish- 
ing in the night to use dark flies. Experi- 
ence has long taught English fishermen to 
adopt this rule. It is curious to find the 
author upholding Mr. Pennell’s selection 
of six typical flies, although he and every 
one else have now abandoned the theory. 

Among well-known English flies popular 
in America Mrs. Marbury’s correspondents 
name the Coachman, Alder, Hofland’s 
Fancy, and afew more. Our Professor (so 
called after ‘Christopher North,” its 
inventor) is too gaudily dressed in the illus- 
tration. The two favourite trout flies of all 
their own bright-hued brotherhood with 
Americans are unquestionably the Parma- 
cheene Belle and the Grizzly King. It will 
interest fiy-fishers to know that the latter 
has a wood-duck wing and dark hackle, 
green body ribbed with gold, and red tail. 
‘We ourselves have killed a salmon with it 
in Scotland. The other is fitly termed Belle, 
so gay are its colours, hackle, half wing, 
and tail being crimson, while the other 
half wing is pure white; the body consists 
of broad bands of gold tinsel and yellow 
floss silk, terminating in peacock herl. 
It might kill in the Highlands on a dark 
day, but, favourite though it be in Ame- 

rica, would not readily carry off English 
suffrages. 

There is much to delight an angler in Mrs. 
Marbury’s book, and a comparison of its 
eas with those in English manuals may 

e recommended as a pleasant diversion for 
fly-fishers during the cold fence months. 
One or two typographical errors ought to 
be amended. ‘ Boroca” should be Berea, 
and ‘‘ Topwell’’ nunnery is, of course, Sop- 
well; while Caxton never printed Dame 
Juliana Berners’s book on “ fysshynge,” 
but Wynkyn de Worde did so after his 
-great master’s death. 





Gustave Flaubert: Correspondance. Qua- 
triéme Série. (Paris, Charpentier.) 
‘Tue melancholy interest which has through- 
out attached to Flaubert’s correspondence 
is not lessened—perhaps, indeed, it may 
be said to be increased—in the last volume. 
This volume covers rather more than a 
-decade, from 1869 to the writer’s death. 
The whole collection, as is well known, has 
‘a burden of lamentation and mourning and 
woe—the woe and the lamentation and the 
mourning of a man who could take nothing 
easily, and who took literature (which was 
the main joy and almost the whole occupa- 
tion of his life) least easily of all things. 
To this perennial trouble there was added 
in these last days something more than the 
usual ‘‘ browner shades that tinge the even- 
ing of life.’ Flaubert was particularly 
unfortunate in seeing, though he died by no 
means an old man, almost all his old friends 
die before him; and from these letters we 
should judge that some younger ones, of 
whom a good deal has been heard or made 
in connexion with him, did not, save in the 
case of M. Guy de Maupassant, make him 
much amends. His regrets over the loss of 
Gautier in particular are not so much 











mournful as despairing. By him, moreover— 
as not uncommonly happens when men pro- 
fess an ostentatious disregard for politics—the 
political disasters of France in 1870 were even 
more deeply felt than by many men of at 
least equal patriotism and more apparent 
political interests, but also of a more prac- 
tical temperament and better versed in 
affairs. 

Not content with his own literary troubles 
(at the very moment when this book opens 
‘L’Education sentimentale’ was being met 
with something like a dead set by the 
critics), he worried himself about getting 
the work of his dead friend Louis Bouilhet 
(a man of great talent, but a rather illegible 
person) printed and published ; and like so 
many other authors, especially in France, 
he persisted in following the wandering 
and treacherous lights of theatrical success, 
which never led him to anything but failure. 
Nobody who has read ‘Le Candidat’ can 
fail to see how essentially undramatic Flau- 
bert’s genius was; yet he would persist in 
courting rebuffs. And even at the end he 
had not finally disengaged himself from 
the self-imposed entanglement of ‘Bouvard et 
Pécuchet,’ which had become to him what 
‘Frederick’ was so long to Carlyle. So that 
the book can hardly be called a cheerful 
one. 

Nevertheless, it is less painful than might 
be imagined and than many other books of 
the kind. "Weary and heavy-laden as Flau- 
bert was, and ‘‘home-made”’ as were most 
of his burdens, there is still a note of man- 
fulness about him—a little childish or boyish 
in character, but not less agreeable for that. 
Book of lamentations though this be, it is 
curious how the three notes of lamentation 
which are merely disagreeable and con- 
temptible—the note of mere whining, that 
of mere grumbling, and that of mere snarl- 
ing—are, for the most part, kept out. As 
before, one of his chief correspondents, as 
long as she lived, was George Sand, and 


the letters to her of ‘le Révérend Pére | 


Cruchard, directeur des Dames de la Désil- 
lusion,” as he calls himself, are among the 
pleasantest. He does not, to do him justice, 
‘“‘ pose”? much with anybody ; but he never 
poses at all with her, and some of his best 
sayings are addressed to her. ‘‘Savez-vous 
le pire de tout cela? C'est qu’on s’y habitue,” 
he writes of his losses and changed customs 
after 1870; and though the same deep cri- 
ticism of life has been made by others, it 
has seldom been expressed so simply and 
directly. Another acute and profound say- 
ing, which has unluckily still force both 
for France and for other countries, is: “A 
force de mentir, on était devenu idiot: 
cette bétise vient d’un excés de blague.”’ 
And here is another, on a quite different 
and purely literary matter: ‘‘La valeur 
intrinséque d’un livre n’est rien dans l’école 
Sainte-Beuve-Taine. On y prend tout en 
considération, sauf le talent.’ This is, of 
course, unjust and excessive ; but there is a 
very great deal of truth in it as regards 
more schools of modern criticism than one. 
And again, in quite a different key and 
agreeably said, when he had paid a visit to 
Victor Hugo after long delaying it (as many 
others did) for fear of finding the great man 
in one of his pontifical moods: ‘Je lai 
trouvé charmant, pas du tout grand homme: 
cette découverte m’a fait grand bien. Car 








j’ai la bosse de la vénération, et j’aime j 
aimer ce que j’admire,” which (he adds) ig 
a personal allusion to the ‘‘chére bop 
maitre ’’ (his usual false concord) to whom he 
is writing. He falls back into the ironic jp 
his epitaph on Gautier: “ Le 4 Septembre 
a inauguré un état de choses qui ne nong 
regarde plus. Nous sommes de trop..., 
Pauvre, pauvre cher Théo! c’est de cela 
qu’il est mort. C’était un grand lettré oe 
un grand poéte...... Mais cétait un auteur 
parfaitement inconnu.”’ We entertain more 
doubt about a remark in a letter to Feydea 
who had planned a life of the said Théo: 
‘Quand on écrit la biographie d’un ami on 
doit la faire au point de vue de la vengeance,” 
And there is an ominous personal note in 
the avowal : ‘‘ J’ignore absolument le plaisir 
de rien faire.’ For it is nearly certain 
that anybody who works with his brains 
and does not understand this pleasure, 
albeit he may spare to interpose it oft, 
will, though he may not, as Flaubert says, 
“erever d’ennui,” srever of something 
else. 

It is pleasant, but a little melancholy, to 
read his protestations of complete indiffer- 
ence to reviews, alternating and sometimes 
conjoined with indications that they stung 
him to the quick. He refers in one place 
to an article by a “fils d’Albion” on his 
own work which was “ gigantesque.” The 
context leaves it a little doubtful whether 
this epithet was used in a satisfactory sense 
or not. Let us hope so, for the article was, 
to the best of our own recollection, distinctly 
laudatory. But he was a little difficult to 
please, for he is very angry with Paul de 
Saint-Victor not for ‘‘slating ” him, but for 
refusing to write at all on a book of his 
which Saint-Victor did not like. We had 
thought that this was the utmost proof of 
critical friendship. One great thing, how- 
ever, in Flaubert’s favour was his almost 
invariable critical appreciation of the best 
things in literature. Not merely on his 
own friends and contemporaries, but on 
Shakspeare, on Scott (whom he might be 
thought not wholly likely to approve, and 
about whom, if we remember rightly, he did 
sometimes say unwise things), on Aristo- 
phanes, on others, he is perfectly sound as 
a rule here. 

It may, perhaps, be conceded that, as 
was practically certain to be the case with 
anything of Flaubert’s, the interest of 
the book is literary and autobiographical 
chiefly, and that it is not entirely a book 
for the general reader. Flaubert tells few 
or no good stories; he does not gossip 
about or to his friends. He is interes 
in them, in books (especially, though not 
at all exclusively, his own books), and in 
himself. It looks like a fairly sufficient 
catalogue of interests, but he does not seem 
to have found it so. And perhaps we may 
find the explanation of the insufficiency 
best in the simple fact that, great artist as 
he was, his sense of art even exceeded his 
faculty for it, and that he never could reach 
what satisfied himself as perfection. The 
combination is rare and unhappy, but not 
unadmirable. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

The Tower of Taddeo. By Ouida. 
(Heinemann. ) 

When Charles the First was King. 
J.8. Fletcher. 3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

A Stumble on the Threshold. By James Payn. 
2vols. (Horace Cox.) 

Calmire. 2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Lord Wastwater. By Sidney Bolton. 2 vols. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 

Life in Him Yet. By H. St. John Raikes. 
(Arrowsmith. ) 

Festasy: a Study of Happiness. By Louis 
Couperus. Translated from the Dutch 
by A. Teixeira de Mattos and John Gray. 
(Henry & Co.) 

Pray you, Sir, whose Daughter ? By Helen H. 
Gardener. (Brentano.) 

Ir is a far cry from the Ouida of ‘ Under 
Two Flags’ to the Ouida of ‘The Tower 
of Taddeo’—a thoroughly graceful idyl 
of modern Italian life. Here be no 
yoluptuous houris nor golden-moustached 
Guardsmen. The personages are chiefly 
taken from the bourgeois class of Italian 
society, and, allowing for a_ certain 
amount of picturesque idealization, they are 
drawn in a manner which suggests a close 
and sympathetic study of the originals. 
This restraint is all the more commendable 
because ‘The Tower of Taddeo’ is, in its 
essentials, a novel with a purpose, the aim 
of the writer being to denounce the desecra- 
tion and destruction of the ancient monu- 
ments and buildings of Italy by restorers 
and speculators. Occasionally Ouida’s in- 
dignation gets the bciter of her, and she 
indulges in a loud shriek against the 
materialism and industrialism of the age. 
Thus on the last page of the last volume 
there is a brief epilogue, or ‘‘ colophon,”’ 
as Ouida, who is nothing if not a classical 
scholar, prefers to call it. It runs as 
follows :— 

‘On the site of the Tower of Taddeo there is 

now standing the chimney of a factory, belching 
forth its stinking vapours to the sullied waters 


8 vols. 








and the outraged heavens. The change is called 
Progress.” 

The moral of the story would be quite as 
evident without these little outbursts. For 
the rest, the story is quite in Ouida’s best 
and most sympathetic manner, the fortunes 
of the old bibliophile and his Madonna- 
like daughter being told with unfailing 
charm and moments of real pathos. 

Dale’s Field by Went Hill, in the south- 
eastern corner of the West Riding of York- 
shire, a district ‘‘ odorous of national life,” 
is the scene of many a stirring event 
recorded in Mr. Fletcher’s story of the Great 
Rebellion. William Dale, the hero, “six 
foot four, and as strong as a bull,” was a 
Royalist squire who fought and suffered 
for his king. He had private enemies as 
well as polite, and, if the latter were too 
many for him, he lived to witness the dis- 
comfiture of the former. The reader of 
‘When Charles the First was King’ will 
discover in it all the familiar materials and 
incidents which one is wont to look for in 
historical novels, such as the family ven- 
detta, the trusty old retainer, full of resource 
and common sense, the pretty maiden left 
in charge of the hero’s mother, her abduc- 
tion and rescue, with other more or less 


By 


has made his fresh combinations with ade- 
quate skill, and with a measure of imagina- 
tion which suitices to give life and colour to 
his romance. 

‘A Stumble on the Threshold’ will not 
add much to the reputation of the author of 
‘By Proxy.’ The best that can be said 
of it is that it is evidently the work of an 
experienced author, who knows too much of 
his trade to commit any actual faults, and 
who makes the most of a somewhat slender 
plot. It is a book eminently suitable for 
the subscribers to a circulating library, being 
calculated to raise just a spasm of passing 
interest, and then be forgotten in time for 
the next novel. The best part is the de- 
scription of life at Cambridge in the unre- 
generate days, before Royal Commissions 
were dreamed of, and when an election to a 
fellowship was a tribute to social rather than 
to intellectual attainments. The Master of St. 
Neots with his three wives and his dread of 
demands for blackmail from an early flame, 
though a trifle stagey, is not a bad picture 
of the sad old dogs who used to drink the 
college am in those days. But the joke of 
calling Cambridge Camford is getting rather 
played out, and if it is used it should be 
done consistently, without occasional intro- 
ductions of the real name; likewise all 
allusions to the King’s Parade should be 
rigidly excluded, if there is to be any point 
in the pseudonym. The catastrophe which 
removes one of the principal characters, 
though novel, is too improbable to appear 
possible. 

Religious questions are not particularly 
suitable for a novel, and as treated by the 
anonymous author of ‘Calmire’ they appear 
intolerable. An exceedingly priggish young 
man and a very pious young woman with a 
Botticelli face discuss the government of the 
universe, almost uninterruptedly, through 
two weary volumes. They discuss it at 
baseball matches, at dinner-parties, on the 
river, and above all in drives by moonlight. 
The only novel feature in the case is that 
the agnostic finally triumphs and bears off 
the heroine, who ‘in several respects was 
like heaven,” after completely unsettling 
her beliefs. A single specimen will give an 
idea of the kind of conversation which must 
occupy quite three-fourths of the book. 
‘¢ ¢ Before I tell you,’’’ says the hero, 

‘**T want to stick a pin ortwo. I don’t see 
that Christ ’s ‘‘ gone,” as you call it. I suspect 
he’s a historic fact that you can’t get around ; 
and as to God: there’s certainly something 
running the machine and keeping it in some 
sort of order; and as to immortality : well we 
don’t know so much about that. But this is 
pretty considerable of a universe, and we have 
a pretty significant share in it, whether we’re 
immortal or not ; and either way, we ought to 
behave ourselves just as we should if we were, 
I suppose : only it’s such a bore todo so. But 
upon my soul, as you sit there, you look as if 
you ought to be immortal, whether you are or 
not.’ ‘Thanks very much !’ answered the lady. 
‘But suppose you take the trouble to keep 
serious a little longer. There’s something 
better than compliments to be had out of you— 
occasionally. Now about behaving ourselves, 
I no longer know if right is right or wrong is 
wrong, or if each is not theother. I sometimes 
feel as if I could be wicked. But I won’t.’” 

One quite wishes she would, to create a 
diversion. It is a relief to turn to Minerva 
Granzine, the erring and seductive woman, 


heroine, and, at any rate, interrupts their 
discussions for some time. She is described 
well, if without elaboration, and her meeting 
with young Calmire on the steamer makes 
a powerful scene. But the uncle and 
nephew’s treatment of her, though possibly 
judicious, does not arouse our sympathies. 
The book positively bristles with American- 
isms; and the dictionaries yield no informa- 
tion about Valeus Loranus, a writer quoted 
by the author as having flourished in the 
century before Christ. 

To the ingenious author of ‘Lord Wast- 
water’—a novice in the field of fiction, if 
one may judge from the absence of all men- 
tion of other works from his pen on the 
title-page—belongs the unquestioned credit 
of having hit upon an original plot, and 
further of working out that plot with con- 
siderable plausibility and skill. The open- 
ing chapters are sketchy in outline and 
amateurish in treatment, but they manage 
to impress the reader with the conviction that 
something is coming—a conviction which 
is amply verified by subsequent develop- 
ments. The situation in the second volumo.- 
in which Lord Wastwater, having, as he 
thought, exhausted all the possibilities of: 
life, is convinced of his mistake by the devo- 
tion of the heroine when it is too late to 
escape from the consequences of his crime,. 
is finely conceived, and, in the main,. 
spiritedly handled. It is to be doubted 
whether the heroine of any romance of high 
life—and the atmosphere of ‘Lord Wast- 
water’ is very aristocratic—was ever placed 
in a more trying position than the luckless. 
Patience de Lisle. In fine, ‘Lord Wast- 
water’ is a decidedly promising and auda— 
cious fantasia. It cannot be pronounced 
cheerful reading, but that in the eyes of 
many readers will be counted unto Mr. 
Sidney Bolton for righteousness. 

Mr. Raikes’s story is not without some 
ingenuity, although it is based on the 
old contrivances of a fraudulent wilt 
and a villain who nearly deprives the 
hero of his property and his sweetheart. 
The book, of course, abounds with detec- 
tives, amateur and otherwise, solicitors, 
worthy and the reverse, and disinterested 
old gentlemen who are “characters,” and 
restore the hero to his own. The hero and 
heroine are uninteresting, but they always 
are in these sensational novels without much 
detriment to the story. The legal aspects 
of the case form a large feature in the book, 
and do not appear so obviously absurd as is 
usually the way: moreover, the trial at the 
end is so exciting that one regrets its abrupt 
conclusion owing to the dramatic necessity 
for the death of the principal witness. 
The illustrations are horrible. 

It can hardly be supposed that ‘ Ecstasy’ 
will do much to increase the popularity of 
Mr. Couperus or of his school. Something 
there is, now and then, in a name. 
‘‘ Fantasy,” “illusion,” ‘ reverie,” &c., are 
in the air just now, and seem to connote a 
variety of characteristics ; amongst them, it 
must be admitted, moral “‘ robustiousness ”’ 
has no great part. Mr. Couperus has already 
produced two novels, ‘ Noodlot’ and ‘ Eline 
Vere’; both were distinguished by matter 
more or less striking and clever, if of an 
unpleasant and gloomy cast. ‘ Ecstasy,’ in 
spite ofits long-winded and not very luminous 











natural events and characters. Mr. Fletcher 


who almost prevents the union of hero and 


‘translators’ note,’ seems to us, on the 
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whole, a barren sort of business, wanting 
in most of the elements that make fiction 
interesting and expressive. It is out of the 
common rut, yet it may easily fail to please 
even those who are all for the subtle and 
the strange. The translation is, as a trans- 
lation, better than its predecessors, though 
ene or two words look un-English and others 
inappropriate. I£fvisible at all, the peculiar 
methods of the Sensitivists are to be seen in 
‘Ecstasy,’ and yet in sober earnest one is 
inclined to wonder if they can be said to 
have really established their claim to ori- 
ginal observation and workmanship. This 
-story is concerned with one thing only, the 
play of complex emotions in two subjects. 
As far as possible, incident and action of any 
sort are excluded. What interest there is 
centres less on what happens than on what 
does not happen. The attempt to trace the 
confused and vague images that chase each 
other through the brains of idle day-dreamers 
constitutes the chief part of the study. The 
woman is a young widow called Cécile, the 
man a young viveur named Taco; both in- 
dulge in transcendental raptures and weird 
vagaries ; they rhapsodize about the joys of 
love, and subsequently the joys of refusing 
to love after the manner of ordinary men and 
women. The widow is the ‘“ better man of 
the two”’; the procedure of the other being 
appears needlessly offensive and unjusti- 
fiable. If these are the lines the Sensi- 
tivists intend to work on, it seems scarce 
worth their while to waste so much ability 
and sense of harmony and colour on like 
enterprises. 

Mrs. Gardener is, it seems, destined to 
achieve for the emancipation of woman what 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ is said to have done 
for the negro race. This is asserted in the 

reface by Miss or Mrs. Elizabeth Cody 

tanton, who wisely avoids giving any very 
decided praise to Mrs. Gardener’s present 
work, ‘Pray you, Sir, whose Daughter?’ 
The important truth that men have to learn 
about woman is this: ‘‘ Womanhood is the 
great primal fact of her existence; marriage 
and maternity, its incidents.’ This is nota 
cheerful introduction to a novel, and it turns 
out that Mrs. Gardener’s book is artless and 
dull. If man is to be taught by novels he 
must be got toread them. It is not likely 
that Mrs. Gardener will effect much by her 
present work towards furthering the great 
cause she has in hand. 








The Constables’ Accounts of the Manor of Man- 
chester. Edited by J. P. Earwaker. 3 vols. 
(Manchester, Blacklock & Co.) 


In these three handsome volumes Mr. Ear- 
waker gives a verbatim et literatim transcript 
of two MSS. of early Constables’ Accounts 
for the Manor of Manchester, which have 
recently come back into the possession of 
the Corporation after a long absence. The 
earlier of these was bequeathed to that body 
in 1888 by Mr. John Leigh. The later was 
purchased at Mr. James Crossley’s sale. 
We well remember hearing that gentleman 
describe the way in which he acquired it. 
He observed the volume in a bookseller’s 
shop, and carried it off judiciously under 
his arm, leaving a friend behind to arrange 
about the price. The Corporation have most 
wisely placed these MSS., which had strayed 
away from their muniment room, beyond 





further risk and danger by laying them 
before the public through the agency of the 
ress. 

“ The chief man in Manchester used to be 
the borough-reeve. Under him were the 
constables, who were responsible to the 
court leet and the magistrates, and gave in 
their accounts every Michaelmas. Upon 
them devolved the duty of receiving and 
spending much of the money collected by 
rate for public purposes. A “lay” was the 
word for a rate in Manchester as well as in 
many other places, and the collectors bore 
the unusual name of mise-gatherers. Mr. 
Earwaker’s volumes supply a faithful pic- 
ture of the administration of the law in 
Manchester during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

One of the most important personages in 
ancient Manchester was undoubtedly the 
beadle. His salary was only 10/. per 
annum, with the addition of some fees; but 
the splendour of his attire more than com- 
pensated for any deficiency of stipend. He 
wore a cap and gown which in 1754 cost 
the large sum of 2/. 10s. 7d. The gown was 
faced with yellow. The cap, not a univer- 
sity four-corner, was trimmed with gold 
lace. A painted staff, with the town’s arms 
upon it, was his badge of office. Surely this 
was the very glorification of bumbledom. 
Beggars, disorderly folk, and ladies of ques- 
tionable reputation had good reason to dread 
the beadle’s prowess, as upon him devolved 
the duty of whipping them in public. The 
title of ‘“‘bang-beggar,’’ which he occa- 
sionally received, shows that in him at least 
there was no tempering of justice with 
mercy. In 1619 the beadle had as many as 
seventy-four persons to flog, for which the 
city paid him at the rate of 4d. per head. 
The poor wretches were tied to the rogue- 
post, as it was called, on a platform, naked 
to the middle, and were scourged until blood 
made its appearance. If a family of mendi- 
cants was caught, father and mother and 
children were all stripped and flogged with 
a cat-o’-nine tails, and then were sent out 
of the place with the utmost expedition. 
Whipping was also judged in those days to 
be salutary for idiots and insane people, or 
Bedlamers, as they were called. The spec- 
tacle which occurred so frequently at the 
rogue-post seems to have been regarded as 
one of the public amusements of the period. 

The pillory, the ducking-stool or thew, 
and the stocks had their proper place among 
the punishments of Manchester. Nor must 
we forget the bridle for scolds, which was 
decorated when in use with parti-coloured 
ribbons. We presume that this was an 
instrument of torture with which a lady 
who rejoiced in the sobriquet of ‘ Snaf- 
fling Peg’ would be especially familiar. 
We must not confound it with a thing of 
horror known as the witch’s bridle, a small 
hoop of iron set with spikes turning inwards, 
which was fastened around the neck. It 
was, rather, the more considerate brank 
which surrounded the head of the scold, and 
was charged with a sharp spike, to silence, 
if it were possible, that unruly member the 
tongue. Then there was the cage. Noone 
could relish being locked up in it like a wild 
eat, and hung on a wall or a post the 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 

The bellman was an officer of the law as 


well as the constables and the beadle. We 





find him perambulating the town to “decry” 
the setting off of sky-rockets in the streets, 
and the throwing at cocks on Shrove Tues. 
day. At the same time in the year there 
was an objectionable custom of “lifting” 
against which the bellman was to exert 
himself. Mr, Earwaker says that it was 
usual for “‘ groups of women to catch hold 
of and lift from tke ground all the me 
they met, whilst the men did the same by 
the women.” 

Among the nuisances of the day were 
shakers, ballad-singers, and players. The 
singers, on more occasions than one, 50 
stoutly asserted their right to a foothold on 
the public thoroughfares, that it was neces. 
sary to have a larger staff to drive them 
away. Who, we wonder, was John Costine, 
a player, who with his company was 
ordered to leave Manchester and not play 
‘in these dangerose tymes” (1638)? In 
1772 a gang of impostors was apprehended 
in the Exchange, ‘one of whom was a 
woman pretending to be of supernatural 
strength, having with them a set of dancing 
dogs, and several assistants.” May we 
presume that this female was an ancestress 
of the lady who within the last few months 
has been astonishing and alarming London 
by the exhibition of something of the same 
prowess ? 

The old system of travelling from point 
to point with passes, and receiving relief by 
the way, is largely illustrated in these 
volumes, together with the hue and ery 
after thieves, and the eagerness to get rid 
of objectionable persons of both sexes and 
thrust them upon Manchester’s neighbours, 
We have much also about soldiers, militia- 
men as well as regulars, the billeting of whom 
was always a sore point in Manchester, and 
who often did much damage to the buildings 
in which they were quartered. We hear 
also of food or bread riots in the middle of 
the last century on various occasions. In 
1762 mischief was done by the rioters to the 
extent of 1,000/. 

In 1745 Manchester was honoured with 
a visit from Charles Edward and his Scottish 
army. On November 29th James III. was 
proclaimed at the market cross, and ‘his 
name was duly substituted at the parish 
church for that of George II. The Hano- 
verian party broke down Crossford Bridge 
to delay the retreat of the rebels until the 
royal forces could reach them. Prince 
Charles set his men to restore it, and said 
in grim pleasantry that he did so ‘not 
to make use of it for his own army, but 
believes it will be of service to the country, 
and if any forces that were with General 
Wade be coming this road, they may 
have the benefit of it.” As is well known, 
retribution came before long. Two young 
gentlemen of the place who had joined the 
rebels, Thomas Deacon and Thomas Syddall, 
were executed near London, and their heads 
were sent to Manchester to be set up on the 
Exchange. There is a small payment in 
the Constables’ account for fixing them on 
their spikes. Deacon’s father, a well-known 
Nonjuring clergyman, never passed under 
the Exchange without uncovering his head. 
And so did Dr. Johnson when Temple Bar 
was crowned with the same ghastly decora- 
tions. 

Mr. Earwaker has most properly inserted 
in his second volume several documents of 
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the highest importance. One of these is an 
account of the receipts and disbursements 
during the plague at Manchester in 1605-8, 
and four lists of the inhabitants made in 
the same century. We learn from another 
source that the ravages of the plague in 
1605-6 were so great that one thousand 
persons died; but this statement is by no 
means confirmed by the accounts which Mr. 
Farwaker presents. The lists of inhabit- 
ants possess a considerable statistical value. 
We wish that more attention were paid in 
other towns to their old rate-books, which 
would be equally interesting. 

Mr. Earwaker will, we are sure, forgive 
us for offering a few suggestions. The word 
“stockten” (i. 196) is a misreading for 
Flockton, a well-known village in York- 
shire. ‘Putting away” (i. 246), or, in 
other districts in the North, ‘‘ putting down,”’ 
is equivalent to suicide. By ‘flowre” 
(i. 267) Florence is undoubtedly meant, and 
“fire-pote ” (i. 275) is our poker. A longer 
glossary might have been given with ad- 
vantage. We must also express our dislike 
to Mr. Earwaker’s reproduction of the old 
manner of using capital letters, which almost 
every editor of repute has discarded. Why 
any one should still cling to such rags and 
tatters of antiquity, which are of no pos- 
sible significance, passes comprehension. 
To the skilled eye such freaks are annoy- 
ing to untutored readers, for whom these 
volumes are mainly printed, they are simply 
bewildering. We trust that when Mr. Ear- 
waker edits any other MSS. he may reform 
in this respect. Our best thanks are due 
to the Corporation of Manchester for pub- 
lishing this interesting series, and we look 
forward with pleasant anticipation to the 
continuance of them in the not distant future. 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Farthings, by Mrs. Molesworth (Wells Gard- 
ner, Darton & Co.), is, to our mind, not so 
attractive as Mrs. Molesworth’s stories generally 
are. It is the story of two little lads—one of 
ancient family and honourable name, the other 
an unknown and nameless waif—both rescued 
from misery by a kind old lady, the good 
fairy of the book. There is no lack of incident ; 
there is even a burglary, and the burglar, if we 
are to judge from his portrait, is quite a worthy 
successor of Bill Sikes. What we seem to miss 
is the charm of the home life Mrs. Molesworth 
knows how to depict so well, and the pretty 
ways of children. Tony, though he brightens 
up in time, is a somewhat sad little hero. 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s romance The Preacher’s 
Daughter (Sampson Low & Co.) depicts life in 
the cotton districts, with its curious juxta- 
position of Methodism and money-getting, of 
curiously rustic speech and rough plenty, and 
isan able presentment of a domestic story full 
of elements of pathos. Its deeply religious tone 
places it outside the range of merely literary 
criticism. It is enough to say the Yorkshire 
dialect is competently given, and the moral to 
be deduced from the conversion of Salome 
say and Luke Benson is of a wholesome 
sort. 
Dr. Gordon Stables has poured forth vast 
wealth of invention in Born to Command 
(S.P.C.K.), the story of Ronald Adair, which 
contains enough adventure by sea and land, 
among Arab slavers and Burmese tribesmen, 
cannibal savages and Ashantee warriors, to 
furnish forth many a more meagre story. Life 
in the Royal Navy is described in a more genial 
Spirit than is sometimes met with, and, of 
course, there is a Scottish element in the 
domestic portion of the tale. 








Mr. H. Collingwood contributes to Christmas 
literature for boys a stirring story of the sea, 
entitled The Doctor of the Juliet (Mcthuen & 
Co.). The Flying Dutchman appears both in 
the narrative and the illustrations, and certainly 
is of the most sinister augury to the pirates who 
make so free with the Earl of Exford’s yacht. 
The wonderful fate of the Fair Rosamond and 
the adventures of young Hazelwood upon the 
island, which lead to the recapture of the ship, 
ought to inspire our young heroes to action in 
their day. 

In The Priceless Orchid (Sampson Low & Co.) 
Mr. Percy Ainslie selects the inland forests of 
Yucatan for the experiences of his hero. Jack 
Ralston faces the jaguar and boa-constrictor 
and the wild Indians of the woods in order to 
secure for his patron, a benevolent old mil- 
lionaire, the priceless orchid which is to make 
his collection complete. Needless to say, he 
undertakes this mission that he may be enabled 
to marry the girl of his heart. The story is 
neither better nor worse than the scores of the 
same type we have seen this Christmas, and, 
at any rate, introduces the young reader toa 
tolerably unhackneyed corner of the world. 

Little Folks (Cassell & Co.), Chatterbox 
(Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.), and the Prize 
(same publishers) are all of them excellent for 
young children. They present a great variety 
of reading. 








SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


Culture in Early Scotland, by James Mac- 
kinnon (Williams & Norgate), is a book the 
compiling of which out of Skene, Hill Burton, 
Sir John Lubbock, Dr. Joseph Anderson, &c., 
may have been profitable enough for the com- 
piler, but which had better have been left 
unpublished. A good-sized octavo, it shows 
from beginning to end no tokens of first-hand 
knowledge ; much, indeed, of its knowledge is 
not even second-hand—e.g., that relating to 
Ogams. ‘‘There’s milestones on the Dover 
road,” the statement of Mr. F.’s aunt, is often 
suggested by its laboured truisms; whilst for 
novelties it offers only such enigmas as that 
‘*Cymric still lingers in the dialects of Wales, 
Cornwall and Brittany”; that ‘‘the new race 
which the use of bronze is thought to have added 
to the population of Britain is inferred to have 
been of Finnish extraction”; and that ‘‘ the 
discovery of bronze in a grave, which contains 
the traces of great antiquity, may be regarded as 
an epoch-making event in the history of a 
country.” Torwoodlee is placed by it in Peebles- 
shire ; Andromeda is said to have been guarded 
by a dragon; Trimontium is once more iden- 
tified with the Eildons ; and there is a plentiful 
crop of such misprints as ‘* Melindonor,” 
‘* Cameleon,” ‘‘suduarium,” and ‘‘ Ariminium.” 
The style is on a level with the matter, though 
the author plumes himself, a trifle ungratefully, 
upon having improved on his authorities : 
‘*With the rarest exceptions the treatises on 
the history or archeology. of Scotland are irk- 
some reading to all but the knowledge-thirsty 
student.” ‘And which” and ‘‘like” for as are 
every-day blunders, of course ; but a worse mis- 
related participle is seldom met with than the 
following : ‘‘Sitting one Easter Day at dinner 
along with Aidan, the servant whose office it 
was to attend to the relief of the distressed 
announced that a large crowd of needy persons 
had assembled without, and begged the king’s 
bounty.” For it was the king, not the servant, 
who was sitting at dinner with Aidan. 

Baron Courts are for ever associated with 


the Baron of Bradwardine, but it is more than 
sixty years since ‘ Waverley’ was published, 





and now for the first time we get a full and 
learned account of the curia baronis in the 
Rev. Douglas Gordon Barron’s Cowrt Book of 
the Barony of Urie in Kincardineshire, 1604- | 
1747 (Scottish History Society’. The text of 


| 


of Mr. Robert Barclay, of Dorking; and its 
subject-matter is mainly petty cases of tres- 
pass, assault, and theft, valuable as illustrating 
the bygone life of a little rural community, but of 
no great individual interest. There is no hint 
of furca et fossa (‘‘ pit and gallows”), no allusion 
to witchcraft, and none to either Covenant or 
Jacobitism. Hence, though to do so may seem 
like an auctioneer’s praising the frame of a pic- 
ture, we are glad to be able to give unqualified 
praise to the Introduction, which, with the 
appendix and glossary, takes up one-third of 
the volume. It describes the origin and the 
machinery of a baron’s court; it sketches the 
social condition of the dwellers on the Urie 
property in the seventeenth century; and it 
traces the history of that property, which was 
held by the Hays of Errol from 1415 to 1647, 
and by the Barclays from 1648 to 1854. Two of 
the latter family were famous—Robert Barclay, 
the Quaker apologist, and Captain Robert 
Barclay-Allardice, the pedestrian. The book is 
well indexed, and has two useful maps of the 
country around Stonehaven, as well asa frontis- 
piece of the old house of Urie. 








GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 


The Huguenot Family of Minet. By William 
Minet. (Privately printed.)—This exceedingly 
handsome book is a fresh fruit of the movement. 
in piam memoriam of the Huguenots, which has 
taken such excellent shape in the labours of 
the Huguenot Society. Mr. Minet is fortunate 
in having had at his disposal a MS. family 
memorandum book compiled by the original 
refugee who fled to England after the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. The portion .of 
the present work most interesting to the public 
is the narrative by Isaac Minet of his escape to 
England. Born of parents who were both of 
leading Protestant families in the ‘‘Calaisis,” 
and closely connected with the church at 
Guines (of which the registers have lately been 
published), Isaac Minet was a young man at 
the time of the Revocation, and, staying behind 
with his mother when the rest of his family 
fled, was a witness of the ‘‘dragooning ” perse- 
cution, of which he has left a vivid description. 
Eventually, he and his mother made their 
escape to Dover in an open boat in July, 1686, 
eluding the vigilance of their oppressors. It is 
interesting to learn that one of his clerks, who 
lived till 1814, well remembered the annual fast 
by which the grateful refugee commemorated his 
escape. It was also commemorated by a grant 
of arms in 1799, which contained, in the ex- 
cruciating taste of the time, ‘‘in base, a boat 
on the ocean, therein passengers and rowers 
proper.” Mr. Minet disclaims any great original 
research, but he has skilfully combined the 
materials to his hand, and the result is an ex- 
cellent history of a typical Huguenot house. 
In a note on ‘‘ unidentified Minets ” the author 
mentions two Andrew Minets and their children, 
on whom we can throw some light. The elder 
André Minet was French schoolmaster at 
Middleburg and a member of the Walloon 
Church there. He joined the Dutch Church of 
London as schoolmaster in 1646. The younger 
Andrew, a member of the Walloon Church at 
Goes, came to England in 1679. The closé 
intercommunication of the reformed churches 
and their members is becoming more evident 
as our knowledge increases. 


Index Armorial to an Emblazoned Manuscript 
of the Surname of French, Franc, Frangois, 
Frene, and others, both British and Foreign. 
By A. D. W. French. (Boston, U.S.A., 
privately printed.)—This brochure is a well- 
meaning attempt to ascertain and classify the 
various coats borne by the family of #'rench 
at home and abroad. It shows creditable 
industry in the collection of blazons, but is 
the outcome of an undertaking foredoomed to 
failure. In the first place, the surname of 


the work is a small quarto MS. in the possession French was, obviously, not confined to any 
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one family, but originated independently in 
different quarters ; and, in the second place, 
the author, though he has the courage to 
adopt the natural origin of the name, in- 
stead of the absurd derivation from ‘‘de 
freyne” invented by pedigree -makers, has 
not sufficiently discarded the connexion, and 
retains the coats of Du Fresne, &c., in his col- 
lection, thus perpetuating the old confusion, 
instead of distinguishing the names. The most 
useful part of Mr. French’s treatise is a list, 
classified according to counties, of the occur- 
rences of the name French in the thirteenth 
century. It proves that the original form was 
**le Francais,” which began to be anglicized 
into ‘‘French,” as he says, towards the close 
of the thirteenth century. 


The Descent of Charlotte Compton. By J.G. C. 
Clifford. (Methuen & Co.)—We can hardly 
be mistaken in assigning to the author of 
this book a mysterious and anonymous little 
work entitled ‘ Defaced,’ which appeared not 
long ago, and the purport of which we found 
ourselves unable to comprehend. The book 
before us is a similar rhapsody, suggested by 
the fact that Charlotte Compton—who became 
in 1749 Baroness Ferrers of Chartley in her own 
right — was descended, through various lines, 
from the first Lord Clifford, the ill-fated Earl 
of Surrey, Elizabeth’s Earl of Essex, and 
Spencer Compton, Lord Northampton, who 
was slain at Hopton Heath. The fates of these 
individuals have suggested the gruesome motto 
of the book, ‘‘Corpses across the threshold,” 
and have induced the author to compare her 
‘‘oreat ancestral structure” with Géréme’s 
‘Mamelukes.’ It is impossible to give our 
readers an idea of her literary style without 
quoting a characteristic passage such as this :— 

“ * Dogs’ were they, in his opprobious! sic] speech, 
nor ‘ dogs’ alone, but (adepts in the art of invective) 
*dogs’ shorn of that ‘gift of nature,’ which in a 
transmogrified state might possibly have been held 
a glory and a boast ; for what were the lion, king 
of beasts, without his knotted scourge,” &c. 

We cannot encourage the writer to persevere in 
the work of authorship. 








PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


A Short and Easy Modern Greek Grammar. 
After the German of Carl Wied by Mary Gardner, 
with a Preface by E. Gardner. (Nutt.)—Neo- 
hellenica : an Introduction to Modern Greek in 
the Form of Dialogues. By Prof. M. Constanti- 
nides. Translated into English in collaboration 
with Major-General H. T. ong R.E. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—There is nothing particularly 
new in the method or the matter of Herr 
Wied's grammar of modern Greek. It consists 
of an exposition of the accidence of modern 
Greek, and a series of exercises composed of 
short sentences, to be translated from modern 
Greek into English, and from English into 
modern Greek. There are also a collection of 
idioms and an English - Greek vocabulary. 
There is no syntax, and there is no Greek- 
English vocabulary. The book can be regarded 
only as a brief and incomplete introduction to 
modern Greek. The reasons why it has found 
favour in Mrs. Gardner’s eyes are stated by her 
husband in the preface which he has prefixed to 
the book. The principal one is that the Greek 
exhibited in the grammar is out-and-out vulgar 
Greek. The grammar ignores entirely all efforts 


recognized standard of grammatical accuracy, of 
accidence, of syntax, of vocabulary, or of style” 
in the vulgar language ; and in harmony with this 
the grammar which is translated by Mrs. Gard- 
ner delights in irregularities and inconsistencies. 
It occasionally assumes that the student knows 


ancient Greek, but for the most part it indulges 





of Greek cultivated men to purify their own ' 


language. The spoken language contained, and 
still contains, many words that are derived from 
French, Italian, Turkish, and other languages. 
Wied’s grammar prefers the foreign word to 
any pure Greek word that has been introduced 
in its stead. Thus it has rovdéx: for a gun, 
woprta. for a gate, Bardp: for a steamer. And it 
also prefers spellings that hide the derivation, 
such as oryte and cidepos, though cidypos is 
given in the vocabulary. Mr. Gardner notes 
that there is ‘“‘an absence of any fixed and 


in no explanations, it suggests no etymologies, 
and leaves the learner to pick up the language 
without reflection on the origin of the idioms or 
words. Mr. Gardner believes that this is the 
right way to learn modern Greek as it is spoken 
by the people. He is inclined to think that a 
knowledge of the classical language may be an 
impediment at first. His advice is ‘‘to learn 
the language by the ear” and ‘‘to forget, until 
the most familiar words and idioms are mastered, 
that any such language as classical Greek 
exists.” Mr. Gardner’s preface discusses some 
of the questions that relate to the connexion 
between ancient and modern Greek; but his 
arguments are one-sided and too concisely 
stated, and his facts are not always accurate, 
mainly because he has employed compression too 
much.—Prof. Constantinides has provided in 
his book an able and satisfactory reply to nearly 
all the arguments which Mr. Gardner has 
adduced in favour of the Greek nation adopting 
the vulgar language as their language, though 
of course he knew nothing of Mr. Gardner's 
preface. He, like most of his educated fellow 
countrymen, uses a form of Greek which is a 
mean between the vulgar and the classical. 
His book is exceedingly interesting. It gives 
fuller information in regard to the history of the 
forms of the Greek language and of its principal 
writers through the Middle Ages down to the 
present time than is to be found elsewhere in 
English. It is in the form of a dialogue carried 
on at intervals during a journey from London 
to Athens. The dialogue is most cleverly con- 
trived. In the course of the journey the inter- 
locutors read passages from the works of Greek 
writers of various ages, and discuss the language 
and the history of the writers. The Greek is on 
the one side and the English on the other. The 
author shows a wide range of knowledge and 
great power of expression. The translation into 
English is exceedingly well done. The same 
praise is due to Mrs. Gardner for her rendering 
and adaptation of Wied’s grammar. The books 
to some extent supplement one another, and it 
might be advantageous to study both at the 
same time. Certainly every Greek scholar 
should possess the work of Prof. Constantinides, 
‘and by using it he will acquire a very consider- 
able knowledge of modern Greek in a pleasant 
manner. 


Estrmates of M. Roget’s French History, 
Literature, and Philology (Williams & Norgate) 
must differ a good deal according to the point of 
view from which it and the demand which it 
is intended to supply are regarded. If it is 
meant to build up a solid acquaintance with the 
subjects of its title, it is too brief, it attempts 
to cover too much ground, and it is sometimes a 
little lacking in accuracy of statement, both of 
fact and opinicn. If it is, on the other hand, 
destined to supply the person of to-day with the 
sort of half-knowledge which he loves and craves 
for; if it is meant to enable him to attend a 
course of University Extension lectures without 
a total ignorance of their subject ; or if it sup- 
poses (what exists in aboutone case of a thousand) 
the kind of intelligence which, furnished with 
rough sketches of a great subject, may be trusted 
to sit down patiently and fill them in as time 
and opportunity serve; then we can speak at 
least fairly of it. It is much more accurate and 
very much less pretentious than most such 
sketches, and its pronounced Gallicisms of style 
will do little if any harm. 


Ir a person desires to form an idea of the 
difficulties and discouragements with which 
those pioneers of linguistic science have to 
struggle who set themselves the task of re- 








ducing to a grammatical system a vernacular 
so full of intricacies as to utterance, accidence, 
and idiom, as are some of the indigenous lan. 
guages of Brazil, let him attentively read the 
introduction to Die Bakairi-Sprache: Worter. 
verzeichnis, Stitze, Sagen, Grammatik ; mit Bei. 
triigen zw einer Lautlehre der karaibischen 
Grundsprache, by Karl von den Steinen (Leip- 
zig, Koehler’s Antiquarium). It will teach him 
what an incredible amount of patience is re. 
quired to make an uncivilized, though ever go 
intelligent, red Indian understand the difference 
between reproducing in his own dialect a phrase 
or question addressed to him in Portuguese and 
answering it in either language. The above- 
named book, the result of untold labour and 
keen philological observation, adds another to 
the many tongues spoken by the-wild races of 
South America of which we possess pretty 
accurate information. Bakairi belongs to the 
continental branch of the Karaib languages, 
and is split up into two dialects, a western and 
an eastern, not greatly differentiated from one 
another. It is spoken in Central Brazil about 
the sources of the rivers Tapajoz and Chingi, 
and the tribes who speak it appear to be doomed 
to early extinction. Nearest akin to it are the 
Chayma and Kumanagoto languages of Vene- 
zuela, an instance of early migration of which 
no tradition, no written record, exists. The 
main value of this publication consists first in 
the importance attributed to phonology in the 
etymological treatment of the language, and 
further in the comparison of this with the other 
known members of the Karaib class of lan- 
guages, by which method a survey of the general 
character of the mother tongue is aimed at, the 
source and origin of the Karaib languages of the 
present day. 

Since the appearance of Dr. Wickes’s treatise 
on the Hebrew accents in the prose and 
poetical books (Clarendon Press, 1881 and 
1887), no attempt has been made to write 
on the same tedious and harassing subject 
except necessarily in Hebrew grammars. We 
are glad, therefore, to mention the follow- 
ing two treatises, which will show that at 
least the subject is not altogether neglected. 
Untersuchungen zur Entstehung wnd Entwicke- 
lung der hebriiischen Accente. I. Theil: Die 
Urspriinge der verticalen Bestandtheile in der 
Accentuation des hebriischen Bibeltextes wnd thre 
masoretische Bedeutung, von Adolf Biichler 
(Sitzwngsberichte der Kais. Akademie, Vienna, 
Tempsky). The author, accepting the hypo- 
thesis of the late Prof. Graetz and Prof. Guidi, 
of Rome, that the Hebrew accents originate from 
the vertical line and the point, goes further and 
suggests that the chief accents, which are formed 
from a combination of several vertical lines 
(makephs), take the place of the missing m ’ 
which usually connects two words or more. Dr. 
Biichler furnishes proofs that this is the case in 
numerous instances in the Old Testament, and 
that Masorets draw attention to it. By his con- 
jecture the differences in the accentuaticn of the 
two great Masoretic schools, viz., Ben-Asher and 
Ben-Naphtali, as well as those of the prose and 
poetical books, are well explained. The question, 
however, arises, Why has the makeph not been 
everywhere employed where a connexion of 
words has to be indicated, and why were ten 
different signs invented for one and the same 
purpose, unless the accents indicate at the same 
time the melody? If the latter were the case, 
it is indeed strange that the Jews in all coun- 
tries should have forgotten the tradition of the 
melodies of the accents, for the present melodies 
are no doubt comparatively modern, since they 
are different in various countries, and there 
exist scarcely any for the reading of the 
Hagiographa. Perhaps Dr. Biichler will 
answer this puzzling question in the second 
part of his able essay, which will treat of the 
accents which are developed from the point. 
Anyhow, the chapter on the pasek, which fills 
half of Dr. Biichler’s essay, is remarkably well 
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done and worth reading. The Hebrew Accents 
of the Twenty-one Books of the Bible, by Arthur 
Davis (Nutt), does not pretend to much learn- 
ing; the author gives in English the simple 
jo of putting the accents in the prose books 
as they are to be found in medieval Jewish 
grammarians. He says so himself in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘‘In reproducing the ancient 
Massoretic rules of the Hebrew accents in 
the English language, no claim of originality is 
suggested ; on the contrary, the writer's aim 
has been to adhere strictly to a method of 
translation and arrangement.” The division of 
the accents into emperors, kings, second and 
third officials, is strange. We do not remember 
to have found the expression Kaisar (Cvesar) in 
mediseval grammarians or in the Masorah for 
first-class accents. 








EDUCATION ABROAD. 
Teaching in Three Continents. By W. Catton 
Grasby. (Cassell & Co.) 
Elementary Education in France. By Thomas 
Henry Teegan. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
Technical, Industrial, and Commercial Education 
in France. (Same author and publishers. ) 


Mr. Grassy made his ‘personal notes” in 
Australasia, America, and Europe, and Dr. 
Harris in his introduction to the American 
edition judged them rightly when he said 
that they ‘‘ will be read with profit by all our 
teachers and school directors.” In discussing 
the public provision for education in each of 
the three continents, the contrast between the 
different methods of administration and control 
brings out in each country excellences and 
defects which should be copied or avoided by 
its rivals without effacing the characteristics 
which are based in race distinctions, and will 
confront theorists in education for some years 
tocome. Our English schools receive criticism 
which on the whole is friendly, if severe. Mr. 
Grasby is a decided advocate of Board schools, 
although he admits that, ‘‘as a rule, excellent 
work is done in voluntary schools.” But we 
gather that he mostly visited and investigated 
the work done in town schools, and in the 
schools of towns where the work of education 
is most efficiently performed : had he availed 
himself of more numerous opportunities of 
watching the working of our elementary schools 
in rural districts and in the districts of the less 
efficient urban school boards, we think his advo- 
cacy of the school board system would have 
been less strong. The great work done by Mr. 
Forster in 1870 is highly. and justly appreciated ; 
he ‘‘performed his part, and executed the 
statesman’s mission with success ; but there was 
no one to do the still more difficult work of 
ractical educator on a scale hitherto untried.” 

m other words, the Education Department, of 
which Mr. Grasby seems to have formed a 
pretty accurate conception, does~-not concern 
itself so much with the development of educa- 
tion as with the administration of the parlia- 
mentary grant. Mr. Grasby tells us that he 
had not been long in England when he formed 
“the opinion that the chief function of the 
Education Department is financial rather than 
educational.” This is strong condemnation of 
the department, but those who have much prac- 
tical acquaintance with the school machinery of 
the country will admit that it is not altogether 
unmerited. 

After considering the schools of different 
countries, the question naturally arises, How is 
the work done in them to be tested? In the 
United States there is no uniformity in the tests 
—_ ; but result examinations as understood 
in England are unknown. The methods adopted 
in Australia approximate closely to those in 
England, ae examinations forming ‘‘the 
rincipal test of work in Australian schools.” 
he greatest contrast is between our methods 


how scholars are taught, his English representa- 
tive devotes most of his attention to what they 
are taught. There can be little doubt that in 
theory, atany rate, the German plan is the better, 
and it behoves us to make ours approximate to it 
so far, and so soon, as the conditions of English 
school life will allow. The English boy is far 
less docile and less school-loving than the pupils 
German schoolmasters have to deal with ; in- 
deed, Mr. Grasby is inclined to allow him a 

roud pre-eminence over all other boys in man- 
iness. Until a radical change is made in our 
insular boy-nature, and until a marked improve- 
ment is effected in the learning and professional 
ability of our elementary school masters, it will 
not be wise or safe to discard the safeguards of 
our too mechanical and rigid system of gauging 
the value of school work. Many relaxations in 
the requirements of the Code have been made 
within the last twelvemonth by the authorities 
at Whitehall ; and it may well be that Mr. 


he penned his criticisms. Dr. Fitch, in a 
recent visit to America, did not find school 
teachers by any means unanimous in favour 
of the greater freedom allowed them as com- 
pared with the stricter regulations of English 
codes. And Mr. Grasby admits that the New 
York city teacher (who is generally a woman) 
considers herself ‘‘ degraded to a mere machine 
by the way the superintendent has laid down 
methods by which every detail of the school 
work is to be taught.” She, at any rate, com- 
plains that all individuality is crushed out, not 
by a mechanical test for results, but by ‘‘the 
working of a mechanical system.” 


The chapters devoted to ‘‘the new educa- 
tion ” supply an interesting comparative account 
of the progress of the kindergarten system, of 
manual training and science teaching in the dif- 
ferent statesinthethreecontinents. Mr. Grasby’s 
opinion of our attempts in science teaching is 
disappointing, but not unexpected ; he mourn- 
fully remarks of the chapter describing what he 
found in this country that it already ‘‘ contains 
too much theory ; but that is because I found 
so little good science teaching to record.” In 
industrial training the schools in Paris appear 
to be far ahead of those in any other city or 
state ; but their scope places them without the 
field of strict comparison, for the object of them 
is ‘‘to specially fit the pupils for particular 
callings.” 

Of teachers, their status and training, we 
learn much from Mr. Grasby. The systematic 
training of teachers—especially of men — is 
more largely carried out in England than in 
America. The average American teacher main- 
tains, notwithstanding all deficiencies in training, 
‘better discipline with less force,” but she is 
‘‘less an adept than her English compeer in 
filling her pupil’s head with facts.” What we 
learn of the ‘‘ untrained” American teacher 
by no means enhances the opinion we hold of 
English training colleges. In these institutions, 
we suspect, much valuable time between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-one is wasted, and Mr. 
Grasby overrates the value of the work done 
in and by them. There are in the United 
States so many important influences which 
affect teachers and aspirants for the position of 
teacher that the want of professional training 
is not so seriously felt as it would be with us. 
The supplementary means of training are among 
the most interesting and least-known features 
of the American school system. Mr. Grasby 
describes them and explains their working with 
great clearness and in considerable detail, and it 
is clear that he thinks very highly of the work 
done in American schools and other educational 
agencies, whether “‘ extra official” or not. No 
doubt the Awerican institutions were placed 
before him in the most favourable light, but the 
perusal of these ‘‘ personal notes on the educa- 
tional systems of the world ” convinces us that 


Grasby was not fully cognizant of them when 


and efficiency. And Mr. Grasby’s account of 
‘private munificence in America” is a rather 
surprising proof of the sincere and general 
interest taken by citizens of the United States 
in education of all grades. 

France is undoubtedly the country in which 
of late years primary education has been most 
zealously and liberally as well as most judi- 
ciously and effectively extended. Prof. Teegan 
gives a comprehensive account of this popular 
education as it exists, and a sufficiently full 
account of the changes which have led up to 
it from the first efforts at founding it ‘‘in the 
stormy days of the Revolution.” Habits and 
opinions in the two countries separated by the 
English Channel are in many respects so widely 
diverse that it is not easy for an Englishman 
rightly to understand or justly to appreciate the 
elaborate, all- pervading system of primary 
schools for the people which has been perfected 
under successive Ministers of Public Instruction. 
Prof. Teegan has, however, told his story so 
clearly that, in spite of the difficulties inherent 
in the subject, every reader will grasp the 
salient features of French school administration 
and will also perceive the principles which 
underlie them. 

It is easier to contrast the French system 
with our own than to institute a comparison 
between them. In both countries the ob- 
jects are to a very large extent the same, viz., 
the training of children in school by secular 
instruction and exercises. At the outset we 
can only speak of identity of aim to a certain 
extent ; for in 1882 instruction in France was 
secularized, and since that date religious in- 
struction has not been imparted in public 
schools. In the majority of our public elemen- 
tary schools religious instruction of some kind 
or another is given, while in many it is consi- 
dered of the highest importance. In this re- 
spect Prof. Teegan considers the advantage to be 
with us, for he says ‘‘it is impossible that edu- 
cation without religion can be attended with 
any other than evil results,” and he quotes M. 
Jules Simon himself in support of his opinion. 
As soon as we consider purely secular primary 
education in the two countries, we become aware 
that the two systems are run on wholly different 
lines. The French Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion fixes undivided attention upon education 
itself, and appears to be guided by experts in 
education: the English Education Department 
fixes its attention almost wholly on the adminis- 
tration of Government subsidies to schools, 
training colleges, and the like, in the hope 
apparently of satisfying the greatest number of 
parliamentary voters, or, at any rate, of silencing 
the greatest number of fault-finders, either 
inside or outside the Houses of Parliament. If 
beyond this English children can be wisely and 
efficiently taught, so much the better ; but it is 
obvious that in this country education for itself 
is not the primary consideration. Prof. Teegan 
explains to us how the State, by means of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction with its highly 
trained, carefully selected officials, at present 
controls the primary education of every child in 
France, and affords to the cleverer, more ambi- 
tious, and more diligent scholars the further 
training of the écoles primaires supériewres, and so 
by a graduated course introduces them, it may 
be, into the university. Experts in education 
determine what subjects shall be taught to the 
children of the country, to what extent the 
teaching shall be carried, and to a large extent 
how it shall be given. The State then steps in, 
and with logical consistency and rigorous firm- 
ness enacts that these subjects shall be taught 
in all schools and to all children. The school 
programme is compulsory: no subjects are left 
to the option of the teacher, as with us. Theore- 
tically, it may be, our system is preferable, but 
in our opinion the latitude left to managers and 
teachers of English schools is by no means an 





our Transatlantic rivals will not readily allow 





of testing school efficiency and those prevalent 
in Germany: the German inspector finds out 


their schools to be second to any in progress 





unmixed good. Technical, industrial instruc- 


‘tion is also provided by the State, in schools 
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other than the primary ones. There are side 
by side with the State schools in France a 
number of what we should call ‘‘ private-ven- 
ture” schools, which are largely attended by 
children between six and thirteen years of age 
(the period of compulsory school attendance), 
and in these schools there is perfect freedom of 
religious instruction. All these private schools 
are opén to the inspection of the Government 
educational authorities ; and the instruction im- 
parted in them. is-controlled and tested by the 
State, Ws 

French teachers have the status and advan- 
tages of Government officials ; but they do not 
seem to have the full freedom of classification 
for which the certificated teachers in England so 
loudJy clamour. The child’s school career is 
not divided into seven standards, each of which 
represents approximately a year’s work, but 
into three corti's, the elementary, middle, and 
superior, which occupy the whole of the primary 
school life. Elementary education is, or may 
be, completed in the école primaire supériewre or 
in a cours complémentaire. Individual examina- 
tion or examination on paper is not so frequent 
as with us; but the control exercised by the 
State is very real and effective. The rigidity 
of individual examination is relaxed, but the 
authority of the inspector, of whatever grade, is 
great ; and we gather that the intervention of 
the authorities in cases of inefficient school- 
keeping is prompt and decisive. 

We might profitably borrow several of the 
French school organizations and plans. And 
one of the most valuable would be the école 
enfantine, which is a characteristic feature in 
Paris. These schools are for boys from six 
to eight years of age, emerging from the ¢cole 
maternelle, and not ready either in knowledge 
or strength for the methods and discipline of the 
primary school. Similar institutions would fill 
a gap in our own school system—a gap often 
painfully observable under some of our large 
school boards. In these schools, over which 
mistresses always preside, ‘‘the discipline and 
organization are admirable, and the results pro- 
duced, so far as I could observe, are far superior 
to those produced in the lower course of the 
ordinary primary school.” 

Prof. Teegan describes in detail the training, 
appointment, and salaries of school masters and 
mistresses, of inspectors, professors, and other 
officials, and further gives a most interesting 
account of life in the Superior Normal College 
of St. Cloud. The care and intelligent thought 
exhibited in the. management of the training 
colleges, especially of the two superior ones at 
St. Cloud and Fontenay-aux-Roses, are not more 
surprising than the liberality (not extravagance) 
with which they are subsidized by the Govern- 
ment of the Republic. The school teachers 
of France enjoy great advantages in their 
training, and if they honestly avail themselves 
of them must be not only efficient instructors, 
but educated men. The career open to them as 
Government officials is a tempting one, although 
their emoluments are considerably smaller than 
those of their brethren on this side of the 
Channel. 
programmes of infants’ and primaryschools; and 
it would be well if they were carefully studied 
by all managers and teachers of English schools. 
We have but one fault to find with the interest- 
ing and useful volume we are considering, and 
that is with Prof. Teegan’s negligent contempt 
for French orthography and his occasional dis- 
regard of the customs of English composition. 

The readers of Prof. Teegan’s work on 
‘Elementary Education in France’ will have 
anticipated with considerable interest the appear- 
ance of his second volume, and they will cer- 
tainly not be disappointed. The higher develop- 
ments of French State-aided technical education 
have been studied with conscientious and minute 
attention ; and the clear account given by Mr. 
Teegin of his investigations will surprise most 
English readers. For since the year 1882 or 


In the appendix Prof. Teegan gives , 





thereabouts the French Government and people 


have devoted much zeal and wisely directed | 


energy, as well as large sums of money, to 
perfecting the three great branches of technical 
professional education— manual, commercial, 
and agricultural. The State takes any boy who 
has successfully passed through the prescribed 
course of primary instruction, or who in other 
ways shows his intellectual fitness for advanced 
teaching, and prepares him, so faras schools and 
colleges can prepare him, for. the workshop, the 
office, or the farm. The system described by 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


| Tere does not at first sight seem to be much 

room for a new History of Socialism, but that 
_ by Mr. Kirkup, published by Messrs. Black, is 
| so fair, so learned, and so well written that we 
| have nothing but praise for its author, The 

only criticism we have to make concerns the 

final chapter, which deals with the ‘‘ recent pro- 
| gress of Socialism.” In it Mr. Kirkup might, 
_ perhaps, wisely have dealt more fully with the 
| municipal Socialism of England and of Australia, 


England by Mr. 8. Webb and other members of 


Mr. Teegan is so logical, and it appears to have | and with the definite proposals put forth in 


been so successful, that it deserves the most care- 
ful study by all who desire the spread in their 


own country of really profitable technical in- | de Mun. 


struction. Our neighbours—strictly logical, as 
usual--have realized that technical schools must 
come later than primary schools in a boy’s life ; 
the two kinds of education cannot be carried on 
simultaneously in the same class-rooms, although 
manual training in the primary school may be, 
and ought to be, introductory to the distinctly 
professional teaching of the higher technical 
schools. ‘‘It is well to bear in mind,” as Mr. 
Teegan says, 


“that technical and industrial instruction, properly 
so called, can find-no place in the primary school. 
It must be the work of special institutions ; but the 
primary school may be made the medium of render- 
ing the work of the special school more effective 
by a course of manual training, and by imparting the 
elementary principles of that information which 
underlies technical and industrial instruction.” 


Great care is taken in France that the train- 
ing of schoolmasters shall be as efficient as pos- 
sible, and it seems that all of them must acquire 
considerable proficiency in the art and practice 
of manual instruction, whatever be the schools 
for which they are qualifying themselves ; while 
those who are qualifying themselves for posts in 
professional schools must receive a training of 
very high order. Certificates of competency of 
different grades are granted by the State; and 
to those without them the scholastic profession 
is closed. Throughout the whole organization 
of schools, whether primary or professional, the 
control of the State appears to make itself more 
effectively and promptly felt than with us. This 
is an undoubted advantage, and secures lively 
competition between different schools of the 
same grade, and in consequence gradually in- 
creasing skill in school-keeping. Whatever the 
advantages be, they must in this country be 
obtained, if at all, by other means; for our 
national worship of decentralization (and con- 
sequent confusion) and our impatience of Govern- 
ment interference seem ineradicable. Prof. 
Teegan describes thesystems of training teachers, 
and then gives a full and clear account of in- 
dustrial, commercial, and agricultural education. 
It is needless to follow him into the details of 
the different institutions described ; suffice it to 
say that the accounts given are the results of 
painstaking personal. investigation, and furnish 
an accurate, comprehensive history of the won- 


the Fabian body, and in France by Count Albert 
The index might with advantage have 
been more full. 


THE volume of the ‘Badminton Library” 
just published, Coursing and Falconry, by Mr. 
Harding Cox and the Hon. Gerald Lascelles 
(Longmans), is up to the average of. the rest 
of this excellent series. It does not appeal 
to so large a public as the volumes on koe. 
ing and fishing, but there are now many who 
take a lively interest, at any rate, in coursing, 
as the popularity of the Waterloo Cup and 
its winners attests. Indeed, Master McGrath, 
unrivalled till the appearance of Fullerton, had 
the honour of being summoned to. Windsor, 
and of receiving in person the compliments and 
congratulations of her Majesty the Queen. Mr. 
Cox has dealt with his subject in a thoroughly 
workmanlike manner. His chapters on the 
Waterloo Cup and on the breeding and man- 
agement of greyhounds are excellent specimens 
of how to place clearly before the reader the 
results of observation and experience. The 
second part of the volume is devoted to falconry, 
which is described by Mr. Lascelles with evident 
love and competent knowledge of the sport. 
We are told how to get, how to train, and how 
to keep hawks ; whilst the implements required 
are specified and figured, and a glossary of 
terms used in hawking is supplied for the bene- 
fit of the uninitiated. The author has (we 
believe erroneously) substituted Ratcliffe for 
Delmé Radcliffe on p. 224; and, indeed, when- 
ever that name, will hace in sporting circles, 
is mentioned, the mistake is repeated. The 
illustrations deserve special mention ; many of 
them are quite works of art. 


The Real Adventures of Robinson Crusoe: 
(Bradbury, Agnew & Co.) does not show Mr. 
F. C. Burnand at his best. ‘ Robinson Crusoe” 
has furnished matter for burlesques, but it does 
not seem to suit Mr. Burnand’s style of comic 
writing. He has worked hard to get fun out. 
of it, but beat it as he will he cannot make the 
sparks fly. 

Messrs. AttEN & Co. publish The Steam 
Navy of England, by Mr. Harry Williams, chief 
inspector of machinery, R.N., an. excellent 
work, of which a small part has appeared in five 
numbers of the United Service Magazine, and 
some still -smaller fraction elsewhere in 





derfully complete network of schools which the 
French ministries of education, commerce, and 
agriculture have established throughout the 
country. The work already done in agricul- | 
tural education of all grades, from the primary 
schools to the National Agricultural School of 
Grand Jouan, is the subject-matter of chapters 
which are, perhaps, the most interesting in the 
volume, and is probably the department of 
French education the least known to educa- 
tionists in other countries. 

The author supplies a long list of errata ; but 
the list might advantageously have beenconsider- 
ably lengthened, for errors of spelling abound, | 
especially in the ‘‘French Press Opinions” 
quoted at the end of the volume. We regret 
that a blemish of this kind has been left ina 
work so useful and interesting. 








‘‘service” journals. The author adopts Capt. 


, Penrose Fitzgerald’s view that we train our 


young sailors to work ships under sail, and them 
send them to sea in mastless ships, knowing 
nothing ‘‘about. the ships in which they will 
have to fight.” Heargues in favour of teaching 
stoking to our seaman-gunners, and gunnery to 
our stokers, and he discusses with sense many 
problems which have to do with the engineer's 
department of men-of-war. His views generally 
are sound, and his book deserves consideration 
at the hands of all who have to do with naval 
matters. 


THE second volume of Commandant Weil's 
Campagne de 1814 d’aprés les Docwments des. 
Archives...... de Vienne: La Cavalerie des Armées 
alliées pendant la Campagne de 1814, carries us 
from February 3rd to March 3rd in the main 
theatre of operations, though it takes up the 
story of the operations in Belgium on January 
26th, and in Savoy and South-East France on 
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February 1st. The historian and the general 
reader will find this part of the book more 
interesting than will the cavalry specialist. The 
allied forces were paralyzed by jealousies and 
by want of unity of command, but the cavalry 
in particular was even less well handled than 
the other arms. If we compare the story of 
the Prussian or Russian cavalry in France in 
February, 1814, with that of the Prussian 
cavalry in France in August, 1870, we shall 
realize the difference between the breach of 
every rule for cavalry movements and the ob- 
servance of every rule. We can detect no errors 
in the work of Commandant Weil, unless it is 
worth naming the fact that both ‘‘ Castelreagh ” 
and ‘‘Castlereagh”’ are here found as common 
forms. The pubiisher is M. Baudoin, of Paris. 


Tue difficulties of parliamentary government 
in a “‘mixed colony” are ably exposed hy 
M. Louis Vignon in his La France en Algérie, 
published by Messrs. Hachette lately. The 
difficulties of the French in Algeria have some 
likeness to those which the English meet with 
in Natal; but while the French have much to 
learn from us, as M. Vignon knows, we have 
little to learn from them. Algeria is still the 
spoilt child of France, and the French colonist 
in Africa escapes from almost all taxation, while 
the diseases of the vine in France have made 
his fortune ; and the building up of a wall of 
China about France (in her new tariff), which 
he alone of outsiders is allowed to break through, 
is likely in the future to profit him still further. 
M. Vignon’s book is a complete treatise on 
Algeria—its conquest and its present position— 
and is, as a history of a costly failure, worthy 
to be placed side by side with Baron Constant 
4’Estournelles’s work on the French protectorate 
of Tunis, the history of a cheap success. M. Louis 
Vignon has written on Algeria once before ; but 
his present volume is an improvement on his 
‘La France dans |’Afrique du Nord,’ and is, in 
fact, as good as possible. 

TuE five articles on England republished by 
‘‘Calmann Lévy,” under the somewhat pom- 
pous title of L’ Angleterre contemporaine, do 
not give us a very high impression of the apti- 
tude of M. Julien Decrais, the author, for 
the task undertaken. He has picked his sub- 
jects oddly, and the articles on the Trades 
Union Congress and on the destitute alien are 
likely to be more read than those on Welsh 
tithe and on a capital trial and execution. The 
Jatter is disgusting. Several articles contain 
anistakes due to ignorance or haste. 

A WELL-WRITTEN and interesting volume 
reaches us from the Leland Stanford Junior 
University, published by the University at Palo 
Alto in California, and written by Dr. Orrin 
Leslie Elliott. It appears to be the first of a 
series of publications on history and economic 
science, similar to that of the Johns Hopkins 
University. The present volume is called The 
Tariff Controversy in the United States, 1789- 
1833, with a Summary of the Period before the 
Adoption of the Constitution. It contains indeed 
somewhat more than its lengthy title describes, 
and might be called a history of the rise of 
American Protection, for it begins with the 
colonial period. If this university, of which 
few of our readers will have heard, can produce 
4 series of works of equal merit, it will run the 
Johns Hopkins University close ; and we have 
often expressed our obligation te the publica- 
tion department of this latter university for 
giving us learned historical, social, political, 
and economical works, such as reach us from 
no other quarter. 


Mr. Anprew Lane has furnished an inter- 
esting introduction to Mr. Nimmo’s handsome 
edition of Guy Mannering (Border Edition). 
He thinks that Scott got the hint of his plot 
from the story of a claimant to the estate of 
Dormont, which came before the courts in 1813 
or thereabouts. Mr. Lang makes out a plausible 
case for his theory. The notes, too, are good, 





but an obvious slip about the Maroon war 
should be corrected. The etchings vary some- 
what in merit, but the best are Mr. Macbeth’s. 
This sumptuous reissue is surely a proof of 
Scott’s abiding popularity, and so is the hand- 
some edition of Peveril of the Peak, the London 
impression of which is issued by Messrs. Ward 
& Lock. The illustrations by M. Adrien Moreau 
are extremely clever. There is a good deal of 
mannerism, no doubt, but they are more lively 
than those of his British rivals. The printing 
of them might be improved. 


A WELCOME book of reference is Hazell’s 
Annual for 1893, in spite of the advertisement 
with which Messrs. Hazell, Watson & Viney 
still disfigure the cover. Mr. Price does his 
work well, and combines accuracy with variety. 
—The Almanach de Gotha (Gotha, Perthes) is, 
as usual, a mine of information quite indispens- 
able to the journalist. — Minerva: Jahrbuch 
der gelehrten Welt (Strasbourg, Triibner) has 
reappeared in a much improved form. It isa 
most useful compendium, as our experience of 
the first issue has taught us. A capital portrait 
of Prof. Mommsen forms the frontispiece. 


Every popular author nowadays receives 
such homage as a ‘ Birthday Book” implies, 
and therefore we are not surprised to receive 
from Messrs. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. a rather 
handsome volume styled The Bret Harte Birth- 
day Book.—The Thumb Autograph Book (Glas- 
gow, Bryce) is the smallest birthday book we 
have seen.—The Great Poets Birthday Album 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode) contains some indifferent 
portraits, and a clever preface by Miss Violet 
Hunt. 

WE are indebted to Messrs. Hildesheimer & 
Faulkner for a quantity of Christmas cards, 
many of them well designed and individual ; fora 
number of tasteful calendars, of which one, styled 
‘Stolen Moments,’ is especially graceful; and a 
number of booklets containing verses, and some 
of them illustrated by views of scenery and some 
by figures. 

WE have tried Messrs. Spicer’s ‘‘ Driquic,” a 
new species of blotting paper, and find it highly 
satisfactory. 

WE have on our table Wilfrid Clifford; or, 
the Little Knight Again, by E. C. Kenyon 
(Chambers),—Marion’s Revenge, by J. Chandler 
(Cauldwell),—The Visible To-be: a Story of 
Hand-Reading (Leadenhall Press),—The Game 
of Skat, by A. Hertefeld, translated and edited 
by Prof. Hoffmann (Routledge),—The Egyptian 
State Debt, and its Relation to International 
Law, from the German of Dr. W. Kaufmann 
by H. Wallach (Mathieson & Sons),—Beneath 
Helvellyn’s Shade, by 8S. Barber (Stock),— 
Amidst Nature's Realms, by E. A. Martin 
(Simpkin),—Metal-Colouring and Bronzing, by 
A. H. Hiorns (Macmillan), —Household Nursing, 
by J. O. Tunstall, M.D. (Fisher Unwin),— 
Health and Beauty in Dress, by Mrs. A. S. 
Ballin (Flack),—The Lady’s Dressing-Room, 
translated from the French of Baroness Staffe 
by Lady Colin Campbell (Cassell),—The Moral 
Instruction of Children, by F. Adler (Arnold),— 
The Framework of Chemistry, Part I., by W. M. 
Williams (Bell), — Commercial Examination 
Papers, by H. de B. Gibbins (Methuen), — 
Techvical Education and its Influence on 
Society, an Address by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (Macmillan), — The Pupil’s English 
Grammar (Blackie),—The Avon English Reader, 
Bocks III., IV., and V. (Pitman),—E/f Island, 
by Capt. T. Preston Battersby (Sunday School 
Union), —Heroesand Heroines for Home Readers, 
by F. E. Cooke (Sonnenschein), — Choosing her 
Way, by the Author of ‘ John Marriott’ (Sunday 
School Union),— Hunted and Harried: a Tale 
of the Scottish Covenanters, by R. M. Ballantyne 
(Nisbet),—A Nest of Royalists, by Esmé Stuart 
(National Society’s Depa) — When We 
were Young, by Mrs. O’Reilly (Chambers), — 
Lottie Levison, by M. Bramston (National 





Society’s Depository),—‘‘ From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains,” by Dr. Gordon-Stables (S.P.C.K.), 
— Trixie’s Visit to the Land of Nod, by C. 
Bradford (Simpkin),—Jn the Crowd, by G. E. R. 
(S.P.C.K.),—St. Dunstan’s Fair, by M. and 
C. Lee (National Society’s Depository),—Sail- 
ing and Sealing: a Tale of the North Pacific, by 
F. F. Moore (8.P.C.K.),—Dick of the ‘* Para- 
dise,” by A. Colbeck (Sunday School Union),— 
The Adventures of Denis, by Bramston 
(National Society’s Depository), — Lights and 
Shadows of the Soul, by S. Drey (Baltimore, 
Cushing & Co.),—Susie: a Princess o’ Paddy, 
by F. F. Angus (Forfar, Nicolson),—Ida’s Mis- 
take; or, Realities and Trivialities, by V. G. F. 
(Digby & Long),—A Lost Sow: a Romance, 
by W. L. Alden (Chatto & Windus),—Alex- 
ander’s Destiny: a Romance, by P. Lofthouse 
(Hull, 12, Market Place),—Syringa, by A. 
Nestorien (Digby & Long),—and The Reflections 
of a Married Man, by R. Grant (Gay & Bird). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Blake’s (Rev. B.) How to Read the Prophets: Part 3, 

Jeremiah, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Dewhurst’s (E. M.) Pleasant Fruits, Thoughts after Con- 

firmation, 12mo. 2/cl. 
Graham’s (C.) The Glory of God in Redemption, er. 8vo. 2/6 
Maclaren’s (A.) Gospel of St. Luke, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Macpherson’s (Rev. J.) Universal Bible Dictionary, 6/ cl. 
Norton’s (Lord) High and Low Church, 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Pastor (The) in Prayer, being a Choice Selection of C. H. 

Spurgeon’s Sunday Morning Prayers, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Stewart’s (R. M.) Church of Scotland, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 


Law. 
Shearman and Haycraft’s London Chamber of Arbitration, 


cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Spencer’s (A. J.) Small Holdings Act, 1892, with Explanatory 


Notes, 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Fine Art. 


Masters’s (E. T.) The Gentlewoman’s Book of Art Needle- 
work, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. (Victoria Library.) 
Rabelais’s (Master Francis) Five Books, trans. by Urquhart 
and Motteux, illustrated by Chalon, 2 vols. 63/ net. 
Works in the Loan Exhibition of Pictures, Guildhall, 1&92, 
Collotype Reproductions, Descriptions by Temple, 63/ 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Bentley’s (H. C.) Songs and Verses, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Fullarton’s (R. M.) Tanhiiuser, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Lowell’s (J. R.) Old English Dramatists, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Meredith’s (L. A.) Waratah, Rhymes for Young Australia, 
royal 8vo. 3/6 bds. 
History and Biography. 
Bygone Yorkshire, edited by W. Andrews, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Stead’s (R.) Bygone Kent, cr. 8vo. 7,6 cl. 
Geography and Travel. 
Deakin’s (Hon. A.) Irrigated India, 8vo. 8/6 cl. 
Philology. 
Meissner’s (A. L.) Introduction to French Prose Composi- 
tion, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Webb's (H. S. B.) German Historical Reading Book, 12mo, 5/ 
Science. 
Ballantyne’s (J. W.) Diseases and Deformities of the Foetus, 
Vol. 1, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Bigg’s (H.) Short Manual of Orthopzdy, Part 1, 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Bonney’s (G. E.) Electrical Experiments, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cel. 
Burnett’s (R.) Supplementary Higher Arithmetic, Part 1, 


cr, 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Hawkins-Ambler’s (G.) Health Gossips for Women, 2/ cl. 
Heurck’s (Dr. H. von) Tbe Microscope, its Construction and 
Management, English Edition by W. E. Baxter, 18/:cl. 
Turner’s (D.) Manual of Practical Medical Electricity, 7/6 cl. 
General Literature. 
Darlington’s (H. R.) Railway Rates and the Carriage of 
Merchandise by Railway, 8vo. 25/ cl. 
Fletcher's (L.) Zerv the Slaver, a Romance, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Ford’s (R.) Popular Readings in Prose and Verse, cr. 8vo. 4/ 
Green’s (EB. M.) “‘ Scraps,” only a Lad, imp 16mo, 3/6 ch | 
Treves’s (F.) Physical Education, 8vo. 2/6 cl. I 
Vance’s (F.) A Woman in Ten Thousand, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 


Engelbrecht (A.): Patristische Analecten, 1m. 80. 
Freimann (J.): Beitrige zur Geschichte der Bibelexegese, 


Part 1, - 
Goldschmidt (L.): Das Buch Henoch in die hebriische 
Abfassungssprache zuriickiibers., 5m. _ 
Krause (K. C. F.): Zur Religionsphilosophie, 3m. 50. 
Lagarde (P. de): Psalterii Greci Guinquagens Prima, 5m. 
Philosophy. 
Hertling (G. Frhr. v.): John Locke u, die Schule v. Cam- 
bridge, 5m. : 
History and Biography. 
Ebers (G.): Die Geschichte meines Lebens, 9m. 
Moltke (Graf H. v.): Gesammelte Schriften, Vols. 6 and 7, 


1lm, 
Siemens (W. v.): Lebenserinnerungen, 5m. 
Geography and Travel. 


A Cheval de Varsovie 4 Constantinople, par un Capitaine de 
Hussards de la Garde. Russe, 3fr. 50. 
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WHAT THE SILENT VOICES SAID. 
A SONNET SEQUENCE, 
I, 
IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

** As the procession wound through the vast fane bars and 
curiously formed flakes of golden light would, every now 
and then, break through the gloomy atmosphere and play 
along the tops of the arches and the roof.” 

“LOVE is the spirit’s life and withers never: 

We twain shall meet again on some bright 

shore!” 

So spake my heart, but still, within its core, 
Whisper’d that foe who mocks the soul’s endeavour : 
‘The very greatness of the man shall sever 

Thy soul from such a soul so wing’d to soar: 

Love wins no starry strand that can restore 
To thee a soul whose pinions mount for ever.” 


Though well I knew the voice was coward Fear’s, 
It marr’d the solemn music in mine ears, 

Till, sudden, through the vapour-curtain grey 
Veiling the roof, fluttered a flake of light : 

A golden hand it seemed: I saw it play 
Along the roof—along the “ Lantern’s” height. 


II. 
THE GOLDEN HAND. 
Was it a sign from those, forgot by Fame, 
Who built the minster—built by that same spell 
Which bids the honey-bee fit cell to cell— 
Who shaped in joy until dead stone became 
A thing of life—who worked with mine own aim 
When seized by song to make what shall compel 
‘The maker’s own fierce heart to say “ ’Tis well,”— 
Careless for other praise, for other blame ? 


For I recalled how scarce three years before 
I followed Browning down the sacred floor, 

When minster-spirits seemed to haunt the fane:— 
Heroes of song and those whose blood was spilt 
For England and those nameless ones who built 

Our temple seemed to join the funeral train. 


lil. 
THE GOLDEN SCROLL. 

«That beckoning hand,” I said, ‘mysterious, golden, 

Playing along the roof in bright unrest 

As if in welcome of this royal guest : 
Comes it from those who built these arches olden?” 
But as I spoke it changed: a scroll unfolden 

Shone with the master’s words that oft had 

bless’d 

My heart in youth when, dark and sorely press’d, 

It yearned for Jight to strengthen and embolden. 


I read the words that helped me when a boy 
Roaming with book in hand the Ouse’s side : 

I drew again, from founts that cannot cloy, 
Draughts of immortal song till Faith defied 

Fear’s hissing head, and poetry ard joy 

And youth returned, and grief was quelled by pride. 


IV. 
THE MINSTER-SPIRITS, 

“Behold, ye builders, demigods who made 

England’s Walhalla, ye who haunt this pile 

Of living stone! behold us here defile 
Behind this pall, winding through light and shade 
Of arch and pillar, where such bones are laid 

As Time can only breed in one loved isle-— 

*Tis Tennyson we bring: he was erewhile 
Our king,” I said; “we loved him undismayed ! ” 


Sorrow had fled; for pride and joy of him 
Made Life seem Death—made Death seem Life’s 
own life— 
And more and more the mighty fane grew rife 
With spirits mighty. Yet mine eyes grew dim 
For her who watch’d at Aldworth, that dear wife 
He loved so well, when rose her loving hymn, 








v. 
THE SILENT VOICES. 

Sweet was the sweet wife’s music, and consoling : 
The past returned: I heard the master’s talk 
That many a time in many a happy walk 

I heard when through the whin of Aldworth 

strolling, 

Or on the cliffs of Wight with billows rolling 
Below the jaggy walls of gleaming chalk: 
Again I saw him stay his giant-stalk 

To watch the foamy-crested breakers shoaling. 


And when the music ceased and pictures fled 
I walked as in a dream around the grave, 

And looked adown and saw the flowers outspread, 
And spirit-voices spake from aisle and nave :— 
“To follow him be true, be pure, be brave: 

Thou needest not his lyre,” the voices said. 


vi. 
WHAT THE VOICES SAID. 

“ Beyond the sun, beyond the furthest star, 

Shines still the land which poets still may win 
Whose poems are their lives—whose souls within 

Hold naught in dread save Art’s high conscience- 

bar— 

Who have for muse a maiden free from scar— 
Who know how beauty dies at touch of sin— 
Who love mankind, yet, having gods for kin, 

Breathe, in Life’s streets, zephyrs from climes afar. 


Heedless of phantom Fame—heedless of all 
Save pity and love to light the life of Man— 
True poets work, winning a sunnier span ~ 
For Nature’s martyr—Night’s ancestral thrall : 
True poets work, yet listen for the call 
Bidding them join their country and their clan,” 
THEODORE WATTS. 
October 6th, 1892. 





MR. SHAW. 

Mr. J. Farquuar S#Haw, who died at his 
house in North Finchley on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 14th, was apprenticed in March, 1821, to 
the well-known publisher Mr. James Nisbet, 
who was then established in Castle Street, 
Oxford Street, and had not yet removed to 
Berners Street. Ten years afterwards Mr. 
Shaw began business for himself in South- 
ampton Row. Bloomsbury was at that time 
a great centre of the Evangelical party, and for 
them Mr. Shaw issued many books. Amongst 
these were those of the Rev. O. Winslow and 
of Dr. John Cumming, whose ‘Voices of the 
Night,’ published in 1850, followed by ‘ Voices 
of the Day,’ ‘ Dead,’ &c., had very large sales. 
Mr. Shaw issued ‘The Untrodden Path,’ the 
first of the long series of New Year addresses by 
Dr. Winslow, the sale of which yearly increased 
till the newer fashion of Christmas cards took 
the place of the older booklets. At this period 
of his career Mr. Shaw was one of a confedera- 
tion for country travelling, formed by the firms 
of S. Low & Co., Seeley & Co., and Walton 
& Maberley, which Mr. Stanford afterwards 
joined. Mr. J. Ferguson acted for it in Eng- 
land, and Mr. Connel in Scotland and Ireland. 

In 1852 Mr. Shaw removed to Paternoster 
Rew. Besides issuing religious literature he 
gave great attention to providing Christmas 
books for children and young people generally. 

Although, owing to his advanced age, Mr. 
Shaw had for a long time taken a less busy 
part in the business, it was not till after a serious 
fall downstairs at the Farringdon Street Railway 
Station, some six years ago, that his visits to 
the Row ceased. After Mr. Van Voorst he was 
probably the oldest of the London publishers, 
having been born on February Ist, 1806. The 
business will be carried on by his son Mr. 
John Shaw and Mr. James Smith, who have for 
many years been actively engaged in it. 








‘THE LOVING BALLAD OF LORD BATEMAN.’ 
Wardington, Banbury, Dec. 17, 1892. 

I tHinK I can disprove the assumption that 
Dickens, Thackeray, or Cruikshank had any- 
thing to do with the authorship of the above- 
named ballad. I remember hearing almost, if 
not quite, the whole of it repeated to me when 





a boy, certainly not later than the year 1838, 

a maidservant who regarded i3 as a very touch. 
ing and romantic production. She would ep. 
large on ‘‘ what must have been the feelings” 
of the fair Sophia on receiving the news ots 
lover’s marriage. She wasan uneducated Berk. 
shire woman, who came with my parents from 
Oxford to London. She had certainly never 
heard of the authors or artist in question. | 
was quite familiar with the ballad, and recog. 
nized it immediately when published by Cruik. 
shank. In the comers or introduction ‘thereto 
he professed to have copied it from the recita. 
tion of an itinerant singer outside a tavern near 
Battle Bridge. That might be ; but his assertion 
that the minstrel was probably the author is wild 
in the extreme, as is also the supposition (ori- 
ginated, I believe, by Mr. Sala) that it was 
written by Thackeray. It has all the marks of 
being a veritable old ballad, dating from the last 
century. As to the notes, &c., I know nothing, 

THomas Butter Gunn. 





THE HARDSHIPS OF PUBLISHING. 
Hampstead, Dec. 20, 1892, 

I am sorry to have offended Mr. Heine- 
mann. Nothing was farther from my intention. 
Not unreasonably, I took him for a man of 
business ; therefore, as a man who embarks in 
business with a view of making money by his 
labour. If he does not desire to make money, 
I fail to see where his ‘‘ hardships” come in. 
If he does, I fail to see how any sordid motives 
were attributed to him. 

The tone of Mr. Innes’s communication is 
such that I am encouraged to hope he will 
accept a few corrections without feeling insulted. 
I confine myself only to matters of fact which 
have nothing to do with the questions raised, 
but a good deal to do with the way in which 
they may be settled. 

1. I have nowhere said or implied that pub- 
lishers are ‘‘in the lump little better than 
thieves.” 

2. The ‘‘ cost of production” we have always 
defined as the actual outlay incurred in printing, 
paper, binding, and advertising. 

ow far publishers’ business expenses should 
come into the agreement belongs to the questions 
awaiting settlement. 

3. ‘*The authors say that no publisher ever 
loses money on a book.” 

The authors have never made any statement 
so silly. What we have said, and said over and 
over again, is that very few publishers ever 
take any risk. That is quite certain. Hence 
the enormous difficulty of a young writer. ia 
making a start. Hence the enormous mass of 
books paid for. Hence the frequent proposals 
of publishers to take up a book provided so 
much is paid down. hy not? This is not 
stated as a complaint or a reproach, but as a 
fact. We know the practice of all the houses, 
and it is a fact, ascertained beyond a doubt, 
that they very seldom take risks. 

4, Asregards the figures. It is very courageous 
of Mr. Innes to call them ‘‘ unadulterated sweat 
ing or very bad work.” They are, in fact, 
figures supplied by most respectable firms, the 
last in the world who could be suspected of 
sweating or of bad work. 

Now it is a great pity that any case should be 
injured by misstatements. If there is any real 
desire on the part of those who run the existing 
machinery to work out the subject on broad 
principles and on business principles, we really 
must begin by sticking to the plain facts. Will 
Mr. Innes be so good as to verify his quota- 
tions? At present he has attributed to me—or 
to the Society—or both—at least three state- 
ments for which he has no foundation. 

Watter BESANT. 


21, Bedford Street, W.C., Dec. 20, 1892. 
As there omer to be some doubt in the 
minds of my elder confréres about the practica- 


bility of establishing a publishers’ unien, and 
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also a diversity of opinion as to how such a 
union would work, I think I can do no better 
than ask you, without any comment of my own, 
to print the following letters—one from M. 
Fouret, senior partner of Messrs. Hachette, of 
Paris, and the other from Mr. Brockhaus, of 
Leipzig—both showing the salutary working of 
their respective unions. I have translated them 
for the convenience of your readers. 

W. HerneMann. 


Paris, Dec. 8, 1892. 

DEAR Mr. HEINEMANN,—I hasten to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of yours of the 6th inst. 

I had already read with much interest your letter 
to the 4theneum, and had not waited for you to 
draw my attention to it before showing it to my 
cousin Templier, now president of our Cercle de la 
Librairie. He has ordered that it shall be trans- 
lated, and will doubtless have it published—if not 
in itsentirety, at least in part—in La Bibliographie 
de la France, the organ of our society. 

The conditions under which we work differ so 
widely from yours that it is very difficult for me to 
pass an opinion on the “ hardships” which you now 
suffer. You know, probably, as well as I, that up to 
the present moment the cost of composition, print- 
ing, stitching, and binding has remained station- 
ary ; that the price of paper has, on the other hand, 
fallen to an astonishingly low figure during the last 
ten years ; that the processes of engraving permit the 
publication of illustrated books at exceedingly cheap 
rates. I shall, however, astonish you when I say 
that all these facilities, which ought to have en- 
riched the publisher, have to a great extent brought 
about the crisis through which we are passing, by 
encouraging an Over-production which has glutted 
the market. 

We can only meet you on common ground with 
regard to the sad condition of retail booksellers. I 
see and know that they are scarcely more fortunate 
with you than in France, and that in order to live 
they are forced to annex other businesses, which 
absorb and prevent them from applying themselves 
serious ly to their books in order to have them well 
assorted, which is the first condition of ensuring an 
easy sale. 

The mass of new publications, more or less literary, 
which floods the French market, ruins the sale of 
standard works. In 1891 we had on sale on our 
railway bookstalls more than 1,500 new publications. 
How is it possible with such a number of new works 
for a bookseller worthy of the name to keep abreast 
of current literature, and have besides a good assort- 
ment of the classics? He would require the book- 
shelves of the British Museum! One of the fatal 
consequences of this state of things is that now the 
actual sale of high-class books is extraordinarily 
short-lived, and standard works are daily becoming 
rarer. 

I will not here touch upon the question of under- 
selling. We are trying at the present moment to 
struggle against this baneful custom in the book- 
selling trade, for it ruins the retailer without bring- 
ing much profit to either the publisher or the public. 
The results obtained hitherto, although far removed 
from what they should be, are much more promising 
than in the first instance we had dared to hope; 
but a great deal still remains to be done, and the 
future alone will decide whether there is any solu- 
tion of this fundamental question. 

In all difficulties against which we have to con- 
tend, at all times when we are called upon to defend 
our common interests, to discuss amongst ourselves 
or with our legal advisers questions concerning 
literary property, international exhibitions, taxes, 
home and export trade, we call a meeting at our 
Cercle de la Librairie. There we walk hand in hand, 
finding in united action a strength which the most 
influential house could not acquire alone, 

_I cannot teo strongly urge upon all English pub- 
lishers to imitate our a to found a society 
like our own, the aim of which should be to solve 
not only the difficulties referred to in your letter, 
but those hidden in the future. I am convinced 
that, once having made the experiment, they would 
recognize all the advantages which must inevitably 
result from sucha union. Yours sincerely, 

R. FouURET. 


1 
le 


Leipzig, Dec. 10, 1892. 


DEAR Mr. HEINEMANN,— Your letterinthe Athe- 
neum has been of quite extraordinary interest to 
me, and although I am fairly well aequainted with 
English publishing and bookselling, still I do not 
consider myself sufficiently competent to form an 
independent judgment. Your exposition of the 
condition of affairs seems unbiassed, and I entirely 
agree with you that it is high time that, in the very 
home of trades unions, some combination among 


not able to go deeply into the question, but I 
send you herewith the statutes and regulations of 
the central society with its numerous branches 
all over Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. In 
explanation of the whole, I may mention that the 
Borsenverein counts among its members almost 
every respectable firm in the whole area; but in 
close connexion with it there are a large number 
of sub-societies, limiting their operations to certain 
given territories as well as to certain branches of 
the business. There are societies of publishers, 
of booksellers, of second-hand booksellers, of 
commission houses, of music publishers, &c., all of 
them more or less closely affiliated and under the 
statutory regulations of the Boérsenverein. The 
Borsenverein has extended, or rather limited, its 
operations to the performance of three tasks, in 
each of which it has not only been successful, but a 
complete blessing. I will enumerate them. 

1. Discount abuses, with which you deal so fully 
had assumed in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 
such dimensions, that a few years ago it became an 
absolute necessity to combat the evil collectively. 
The regulations of the Bérsenverein, as well as the 
special rules of the different sub-societies, are formed 
to fight the evil of underselling,and the success of 
this fight has been such that I think we can say, at the 
present moment, that such a thing as underselling 
and giving exceptional discounts is almost entirely 
stamped out ; and this without employing any un- 

pular means, such, for instance, as boycotting or 
lawsuits. The Bérsenverein has succeeded in 
inducing the givers of discounts ae publishers) to 
agree to a rate not to be exceeded ; it has made it 
impossible for the bookseller to offer publicly dis- 
counts in excess of those laid down by the Bérsen- 
verein—discounts which may not be advertised, but 
are simply to be deducted when customers pay cash. 

2. The Bérsenverein has succeeded in soihiying 
all trade usages, and has formed a sort of court of 
arbitration to altogether relieve its members from 
ever going to law for differences among them- 
selves. 

3. With regard to the authors, the Bérsenverein 
has made great efforts to come to some understand- 
ing with the different Schriftsteller- Vereine 
(Authors’ Unions), and, although they have 
been in consultation for some time, so far no 
definite arrangement has been made, exce t that, 
pending some such understanding, the Borsen- 
verein has drawn up a number of regulations 
which are, in the mean time, generally observed. 
(These regulations are embodied in a pamphlet 
entitled ‘ Verlagsordnung fiir den Deutschen Buch- 
handel,’ which contains the definitions of literary 
pecveriy, its value, position of author towards pub- 
isher and vice vers4, mutual liabilities, duties, and 
general rules to be observed.) 

Iam sure I wish you every success in your effort 
for the interest of the community at large, and if I 
can do anything to help the movement, I shall be 
glad to do so. F. A, BROCKHAUS. 








MARIA HACK. 


In the notice of this author given in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography ’ the writer 
states that she was ‘‘ born of Quaker parentage 
at Chichester about 1778.” 

Mrs. Hack was the eldest daughter of John 
and Maria (Done) Barton, of Carlisle, and was 
born there on November 16th, 1777. (There is 
a double entry, and October 15th is also given 
in the register. Her own and her mother’s 
names are given as Mary, which is incorrect.) 
Her brother, Bernard Barton, the Quaker poet 
and friend of Charles Lamb, was some five 
years her junior, and she was his first teacher. 

Their grandfather, Bernard Barton, of Ive 
Gill, near Carlisle, was a man of some mecha- 
nical genius, and invented a machine used in 
calico printing, which gained him a niedal from 
the Royal Society. Their father, John Barton, 
had literary tastes, and says, ‘‘I perused a Locke, 
Addison, or Pope with delight, and sat down to 
my ledger with a sort of disgust.” A lively de- 
scription of his portrait, painted in 1774, is given 
in a letter from Bernard Barton to the Rev. 
C. B. Tayler. (‘Selections from the Poems 
and Letters,’ London, 1849, p. 1, published by 
Mrs. Fitzgerald.) He is represented with 
Locke open upon his knee, a German flute upon 
the table, and a score from Handel leaning 
against Akenside’s ‘Pleasures of the Imagina- 
tion.’ (This was before he became a Quaker.) 
Behind him are shelves filled with books of a 





rege and booksellers should be formed such as 
existed in Germany for many years past, I am 


Maria Barton married at Tottenham, upon 
November 7th, 1800, Stephen Hack, merchant, 
of Chichester. After his death she and some 
of her family joined the Church, and removed 
to Southampton. 

Mrs. Hack’s eldest son, John Barton Hack, 
became one of the earliest settlers in Ade- 
laide, South Australia. A daughter Mar- 
garet married T. Gates Darton, of Darton & 
Harvey, publishers, Gracechurch Street, and 
became the author of ‘ The Earth and its Inha- 
bitants ’ and other school-books. A half-brother 
of Mrs. Hack’s, John Barton, of Chichester, 
published several pamphlets on the condition of 
the poor, and other philanthropic subjects. 

These facts become interesting only as show- 
ing to a certain extent that a vein of lite 
talent, although not of the most brilliant order, 
undoubtedly ran in the Barton family. 

C. Fert Sars. 





UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


In the Athenewm of October 29th a brief 
account was given of the opening of the Arts 
classes in the University of Edinburgh to 
women. We shall now supplement this notice 
by stating what has occurred in the other 
Scottish universities. But to understand the 
position which women occupy it is necessary to 
explain the regulations laid down in the Scotch 
Universities Act, and in the ordinance relating 
to women framed by the Universities Commis- 
sioners. . 

The Act gave the Commissioners power to 
make an ordinance ‘‘to enable each university 
to admit women to graduation in one or more 
faculties, and to provide for their instruction.” 
In the exercise of this power the Commissioners 
drew up an ordinance by which it is to be ‘‘in 
the power of each University Court to admit 
women to graduation in such faculty or faculties 
as the said Court may think fit.” It was further 
ordained that ‘‘it shall be competent to the 
University Court, after consultation with the 
Senatus, to make provision in any of the sub- 
jects taught within the university, either by 
admitting them to the ordinary classes, or by 
instituting separate classes for their instruction.” 
It was thus left to each University Court and 
Senate to determine whether women were to 
be admitted to instruction at all, whether they 
were to be taught in mixed classes or by them- 
selves, and in what faculties they were to receive 
instruction. 

The universities did not come to uniform reso- 
lutions. The Glasgow University resolved on 
separate education. It had become possessed 
of a college which was set apart for women 
alone, and it determined to confine the univer- 
sity instruction of women to this college. The 
universities of Edinburgh and Aberdeen threw 
open their Arts classes. St. Andrews, less 
trammelled by difficulties, offered admission to 
all its classes, those of Theology and Medicine 
as well as those of Arts; but the advantage is 
not so great as it may seem, because there are 
only a few medical classes as yet in operation. 
In looking forward to the education of women 
within the universities the question which 
bulked most prominently in the minds of those 
who took an active part in the movement was : 
‘‘ Would the women become merely amateur 
students or would they enter on the courses 
requisite for graduation ?” 

In the Scottish universities any one may 
become a student. He does not require to pass 
any examination. But his classes in this case 
do not qualify for graduation. If he wishes to 
graduate, he must pass a preliminary examina- 
tion in (1) English, (2) Latin or Greek, 
(3) mathematics, (4) one of the following : Latin 
or Greek (if not already taken), French, 
German, Italian, dynamics. A doubt existed 
whether the women would pass such an exami- 
nation. The facts of the case are these. 





mathematical or philosophical nature. 





In Aberdeen University there are eleven 
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women students, but none of them has passed 


the preliminary examination, and all of them 
are entered for the class of English literature 
and for no other. 

In St. Andrews twenty women have matricu- 
lated. Twelve took the preliminary examina- 
tion, and four of them passed in all subjects, and 
are consequently attending classes which qualify 
them for graduation. The others passed in 
most of the subjects. There are two standards 
in Latin, Greek, and mathematics, and it is 
necessary to pass in one of these on the higher 
standard. This formed the stumbling-block. 
But as the preliminary examination can be 
taken in two parts, the difficulty can be over- 
come by further study. Of the twenty women 
students eleven have taken classes in Latin, 
eight have taken classes in Greek, eleven classes 
in mathematics, and the others take logic, 
chemistry, English literature, and education. 

In University College, Dundee, which is now 
connected with the University of St. Andrews, 
eighteen women have matriculated. One of 
these tried the preliminary examination, and 
passed in all the subjects. Twelve of the 
eighteen attend the English literature class. 
The other classes selected are Latin, Greek, 
chemistry, logic, physiology, and mathematics. 

There is thus a fair number of women who 
are pursuing a course of studies qualifying for 
graduation, and are taking exactly the same 
classes as the men students. They act as a 
stimulus to study. In the bursary competition 
in St. Andrews the women were allowed to com- 
péte on the same conditions as the men, and 
one of them came out third in the order of 
merit. They are now distinguishing themselves 
in the class examinations, and it is expected that 
some of them will occupy places of distinction at 
the end of the session. 

A hall of residence has been provided for the 
women in St. Andrews, and six of the students 
have taken advantage of it, and reside together 
under the care of a lady. The women students 
have donned the red gown and the trencher. 








“UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CHARLES AND 
MARY LAMB.’ 


Suc is the attractive heading of an article in 
the current number of the Cornhill Magazine, 
containing a little collection of letters, several of 
which are worth printing. All are more or less 
interesting, but much of the interest is lost or 
obscured by imperfect editing. Ten of the total 
of fifteen were addressed to the family of Randal 
Norris, of whom Lamb said, ‘‘ He was my friend 
and my father’s friend all the life I can remem- 
ber.”"* The date of his death is given here as 
1826, instead of 1827. Again, the Lambs are 
said to have visited Paris in 1825, instead of in 
1822—an error which works much confusion in 
the attempted placing of undated letters. One 
of Charles’s, conjecturally dated ‘* 1825,” clearly 
belongs to 1822, and it seems to be inaccurately 
transcribed. The verses it contains are evi- 
dently not Lamb’s own, but something of 
Frere’s or Byron’s quoted from memory. I am 
away from books and unable to refer. A charm- 
ing letter of Mary Lamb to Miss Norris, written 
from ‘‘ Hastings, June 18,” is put down as 
** posterior to 1823,” whereas, all but certainly, 
it belongs to that year. ‘‘ We eat turbot,” 
writes Miss Lamb, 

*‘and drink smuggled Hollands; and we walk up 
bill and down hill all day long. In the little intervals 
of rest that we allow ourselves I teach Miss James 
French; she picked up a few words during her 
foreign tour with us......Yesterday evening we 
found out by chance the most beautiful view I ever 
saw. It is called ‘The Lovers’ Seat.’ ”’ 
In a published letter to Barton of July 10th, 
1823, Lamb says he has just returned from 
Hastings ; and in one written to Hood later in 
* The letter in which this occurs was addressed to H. 
Crabb Robinson, January 20th, 1827. It. is not generally 
known that sees Ree names, &c.) Lamb contributed 


it to ‘ Hone’s Table-Book’ for the same year under the title 
of ‘A Death-bed’ (i. 425). 7 








the same year he mentions the Lovers’ Seat.* 
These allusions show pretty clearly that Mary’s 
letter could have been written only in 1823. It 
gives an interesting account of an unintended 
exploration of the neighbourhood of Tunbridge 
Wells, which occupied nine days of their pro- 


gress by coach to Hastings. They saw all the 
lions — Knole and Penshurst, Frant and the 
Rocks ; and Charles succeeded in losing his way 
one day by the aid of Miss Norris’s guide-book 
map. Mary was ‘‘ much pleased with Knole, 
and still more with Penshurst’; and we can 
imagine that Charles shared his sister’s enjoy- 
ment in the same proportion, and that he 
remembered his visit to Penshurst when, within 
a few days of his death, he read Phillips’s 
acecunt of Sydney. I do not think that hitherto 
it has been known that, after the Paris experi- 
ence, Miss Lamb was accustomed when she left 
home to take a nurse with her. Miss James, 
as appears by another letter, was the same 
nurse who attended her in the later years of her 
life, and probably from time to time in the 
intervening period. 

In 1833 Lamb writes to Mrs. Norris with a 
gift of some of his books, but it is unnecessary 
to suppose, with the editor of these letters, that 
the Norris family had then expressed, ‘‘ per- 
haps for the first time in all these years, a desire 
to see some of his literary productions.” No- 
thing could well be more improbable. A post- 
script is interesting as showing that Lamb pos- 
sessed a copy of the American edition of his and 
his sister's ‘ Poetry for Children ’:— 

“The first volume printed here [‘ Poetry for 

Children ’] (sic in Cornhill) is not to be had for love 
or money, not even an American edition of it, and 
the second volume, American also, to suit with it, 
It is much the same as the London one.” 
This is not very clear, but I suppose it must 
refer to the ‘ Poetry for Children,’ seeing that 
no other of the Lambs’ books disappeared. 
Mrs. Tween (Jane Norris) certainly possessed 
a copy of the London edition, the gift, she be- 
lieved, of Mary Lamb in her (Mrs. Tween’s) 
childhood, and had no copy of the American 
reprint (which was in one volume). In 1827 
Lamb told Barton he had neglected to keep a 
copy, and that ‘‘it was not to be had for love 
or money,” saying nothing of any reprint. 

The editor of these letters assumes, silently, 
that ‘‘Mr. Norris of the Bluecoat School” 
and ‘*Mr. Norris, sub-treasurer to the Inner 
Temple,” were one and the same. Hitherto 
Lamb’s editors and biographers have doubted 
this identity, especially as Mrs. Tween was un- 
aware of her father having ever been connecied 
with Christ’s Hospital. My own impression is 
that the two were one, and the impression is 
founded on the following sentences, which occur 
near the beginning of the essay ‘ Christ’s Hos- 
pital Five-and-Thirty Years Ago’ :— 

“ His [ “ L.’s”] friends lived in town, and were 

near at hand ; and he had the privilege of going 
to see them almost as often as he wished, through 
some invidious distinction, which was denied to us. 
The ng worthy sub-treasurer to the Inner 
Temple can explain how that happened.” 
This would seem to imply that Mr. Norris had 
held some office at Christ’s, which, later, he 
exchanged for one at the Temple. He was still 
at Christ’s in 1796, but Mrs. Tween could not 
have been born much, if at all, before 1815. 

None of the Lambs’ biographers gives the date 
of Miss Lamb’s removal from Edmonton to the 
house in Regent’s Park in which she died in 
1847. If one may depend on the heading— 
‘**[41, Alpha Road, Regent’s Park] Christmas 
Day [1841]” — of one of Miss Lamb’s letters 
now first printed, the missing date is supplied. 
**T long,” she writes, 

“to shew you what a nice snug place I have got 
into, in the midst of a pleasant little garden. I 
have aroom for myself and my old books on the 





* This is the delightful letter about the New River, where 
Hope sits every day roar on traditionary gudgeons, 
— @ passage which Hood used as a motto to his ‘ Walton 

ivivus,’ 





Senn, 


ground-floor, and a little bedroom up two pairs.of 
stairs...... An omnibus from the Bell and Crown fp 
Holborn would [bring] you to our door in (a) 
quarter of an hour™...... [ am in the midst of 

old friends—Mr. and Mrs. Kenney, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hood, Barron Field, and his brother Frank, anj 
their wives, &c., all within a short walk.” 

Nor was the proximity of friends the o 
advantage which accrued to the poor old lady 
by her change of residence. It is the single 
one put forward hitherto, but there was another 
at least equally important. It pains as wel] 
as pleases one to read a letter (undated) which 
has lately come into my possession, written 
Mr. Procter (‘* Barry Cornwall”) to Mrs, Tal. 
fourd. lt can refer only to Miss Lamb :— 

“ Pray read and give the enclosed letter to your 
husband, and I pray you also to use your good 
influence in the matter......The Serjeant is over. 
worked......but a few minutes will be sufficient to 
determine, and all the rest may be managed by 
others. I cannot tell you how sorry I was to see this 
poor old soul, with her excellent heart and fine 
intellect, shut up in a little, low, ill-ventilated room, 
amongst...... Iam sure she may have ten times the 
comfort for the same expense elsewhere. 31.a week 
pee ought to produce great comforts, Besides, she 
would see her friends now and then, which would 
be a great boon to her, I am sure.” 

It is but fair to the memory of Miss Lamb’s 
friends to assume that they were not entirely 
to blame for her seven years’ endurance of dis. 
comfort and worse. At first, at all events, after 
her brother’s death she seems to have resisted 
kindly endeavours to remove her from Edmon- 
ton and its painful associations, but we gather 
from this letter that the endeavours had for 
a long period been relaxed. The letter is 
dated ‘‘ June 22,” and we now learn that some 
time—let us hope, some months—before Christ- 
mas, the removal was effected. In July, 1843, 
Miss Lamb (who was then seventy-eight) was 
deeply affected by reading in the newspapers an 
announcement of the death of her oldest friend, 
Mrs. Norris. Although unable herself to write 
to the bereaved daughters, she proposed to visit 
them, and Miss James (then, as twenty years 
before, her attendant) wrote for her—adding, 
however, a postscript on her own account: 
‘Pray, don’t invite her to come down and see 

ou.” 

. A new letter to Barron Field, then at Sydney, 
is printed here. Its date is August 20th, 1820, 
‘* We received,” writes Lamb, 
“your Australian First Fruits, of which I shall say 
nothing here, but refer you to **** of the Examiner, 
who speaks our mind on all public subjects.” 
It seems to have escaped the notice of the 
editor of these letters that Lamb, about this 
time, was accustomed to sign his contributions 
to the Examiner with the four stars, for’ he 
suggests that they mean ‘‘Hunt.” Lamb's 
review of Field’s slim, privately printed volume 
of verses appeared in the Examiner for January 
16th, 1820, and has been reprinted. He goes 
on to tell Field that not only himself, but Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, and Lloyd ‘‘ were hugely 
taken with your ‘Kangaroo.’” In the review 
Lamb quoted the whole of the poem, remarking 
that it “‘relished of the graceful hyperbole of 
our elder writers. We can conceive it to have 
been written by Andrew Marvell, supposing 
him to have been banished to Botany Bay.” A 
few couplets from a poem so appreciated may be 
welcome :— 

She had made the squirrel fragile ; 

She had made the bounding hart; 

But a third so strong and agile 

Was beyond e’en Nature’s art. 


So she join’d the former two 
In thee, Kangaroo! 
* * 


Thy fore-half, it would appear, 

Had belong’d to ‘‘some small deer,” 
Such as liveth in a tree ; 

By thy hinder, thou should'st be 

A large animal of chase, 

Bounding o’er the forest's space— 
Join’d by some divine mistake 

None but Nature’s hand can make— 
Nature, in her wisdom’s play, 

On Creation’s holiday ! 





* So printed, but as the distance is quite three miles Migs 
Lamb must have written, or intended to write, ‘‘ three- 





quarters of an hour.’ 
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“he letter ends with a promise, which ap- 
tly was unfulfilled for eighteen months— 

‘* indeed, the famous letter which we know as 
the Blia essay ‘ Distant Correspondents’ was 
not written long before its appearance in March, 
_s is a dull and lifeless scroll. You shall soon 
have atissue of truth and fiction impossible to be 
extricated, the interleavings* shall be so delicate, 
titions perfectly envisible,f it shall puzzle 

you till you return,—and [then] I will not ex- 

Jain it.” 
y Aletter to Taylor (publisher of the London 
Magazine), dated July 21st, 1821, seems to in- 
dicate that uncomplimentary criticisms on the 
Elia Essays had not been uncommon :— 

“The London Mag. is chiefly pleasing to me 
because some of my friends write in it......For 
myself, I feel almost exhausted. but I will try my 
hand 8 little longer, and shall not, at all events, be 
written out of it, by newspaper paragraphs......This 
last paper§ will be a choke-pear, I fear, to some 
ople, but as you do not object to it, I can be 
under little apprehension of your exerting your 
Censorship too rigidly.” 

A letter of Lamb to C. Ollier of January, 
1826, is interesting, for it appears to refer to 
Hood, then a beginner in literature. Ollier 
was at that period Colburn’s chief assistant :— 

“Dear-O., I send you 8 more jests, with the 
terms which my friend asks...... It is not for me 
to judge, but considering the scarceness of the 
materials, what he asks is, I think, mighty reason- 
able. Do not let him be even known as a friend of 
mine.” (Lamb’s italicizing.) 

In a letter of the same month Lamb wrote to 
Ollier: ‘‘ My friend Hood, a prime genius, and 
hearty good fellow, brings this”; in another :— 

“Pray let me have one Magazine [New Monthly], 
or two, if the Chinese jests are in; and send word 
if you think the editor will bear any more of them.” 
The ‘*Chinese jests” may have been the 
“jests ” of the new letter. Hood had hitherto 
done little but produce the admirable etching 
‘The Progress of Cant,’ published by Maclean 
in 1825, which doubtiess Lamb had in his mind 
when, in a letter to Ollier, he called the artist 
“that half-Hogarth”—a letter which only 
Canon Ainger has dated correctly, ‘‘ January, 
1826. 

There is but one other matter in the Cornhill 
article which seems to demand notice. The 
writer produces a volume presented by Mary 
Lamb to Mrs. Norris: ‘‘ Poems, by a Sister. 
coe Printed for and sold by J. Walsh, Law 
Stationer, Inner Temple Lane, [and others. } 
1812.” This volume the writer -‘ supposes to 
be by Mary.” 

“We have never seen it named in any of the 
memoirs of her or her brother......it will be at once 
observed that it was published by a law-stationer 
in the Temple — an additional proof of its Elian 
origin. 

Perhaps a few extracts from the volume so 
airily introduced and attributed might help to 
settle the question. J. D.C. 








HAKLUYT EDITING: A CORRECTION. 


In 1882 the late General Sir John Henry 
Lefroy edited for the Hakluyt Society a volume 
entitled ‘The Historye of the Bermudas or 
Summer Islands,’ from MS. 750 of the Sloane 
collection at the British Museum. In his intro- 
ductory remarks our lamented colleague dis- 
cussed the authorship of this MS., and from 
internal evidence attributed it to Capt. John 
Smith, the historian of Virginia. Ten years 
have elapsed since the publication of Lefroy’s 
work, and his conclusions have not, so far as I 
am aware, been questioned. It was only quite 
recently that Mr. Edward Scott, Keeper of 
MSS. in the Museum, while cataloguing the 
Sloane collection, came upon a MS. in the same 
handwriting as 750, signed by Nathaniel Butler. 





* Interweavings, surely ? 

t The editor suggests “indivisible,” but surely Lamb 
wrote (or intended to write) ‘‘ invisible” ? 

] Barely a third of the first series had then appeared ! 

§ ‘ Imperfect Sympathies.’ 





F, Madden in his catalogue as follows :— 

“1. Mem“ for 12 heads of Letters written by Capt. 

Nath. Butler while Governor of the Bermudas 
(autogr.). 2, A dialogicall discourse of Marine 
affairs betweene the High Admirall and a Captaine 
att sea, written in six dialogues by Capt. N. Butler 
in 1634, with a table of contents prefixed. 3. A 
diary of my personall employments from 10 Feb., 
1639, to 2 May, 1640, by the same Capt. N. Butler 
(autogr.).” 
A comparison of the two MSS. establishes the 
fact of the identity of the handwriting. The 
one is a fair copy, the other a rough draft. 
Both, however, are written by the same edu- 
cated hand, and the signature at the end of 758, 
‘* Nath. Butler,” is genuine. 

Had General Lefroy seen the Madden Cata- 
logue he could not have fallen into the error of 
attributing the ‘ History of the Bermudas’ to 
Capt. John Smith, for Madden expressly states 
that its author was Butler. But at the time 
General Lefroy edited his book the Madden 
Catalogue, which only went as: far as 1,100 of 
the Sloane MSS., had been suppressed. The 
Ayscough Catalogue, then and still in use, is 
arranged according to subjects, and our two 
MSS. fall under separate headings, ‘‘ Bermuda” 
and ‘‘ Butler ” occurring in different volumes. 

General Lefroy found several passages in his 
‘History of the Bermudas’ identical with 
Smith’s ‘History of Virginia,’ book v., and 
came to the conclusion that Smith was the 
author of both works. But Capt. Smith was 
never at Bermuda, and there is reasonable 
ground for believing that many of the materials 
for the Bermuda portion of his work were sup- 
plied by Butler. At all events, he is mentioned 
in the list of authorities quoted by that author 
under his‘initials N. B.; and as he is known to 
have visited. Virginia in 1623, soon after his 
governorship of the Bermudas was at an end, he 
would most probably have met with Smith, who 
had rebuilt to New England the previous year 
to lend his assistance in restoring the fortunes 
of that young colony, then at a lowebb. But 
even more conclusive proof is afforded by the 
date, for, according to General Lefroy, Capt. 
John Smith died in 1631, while the writer of 
MS. 758, and consequently of 750, was living in 
1640. 

It may be worth mentioning that this Capt. 
Nathaniel Butler, who did good service as 
Governor of Bermuda from 1619 to 1622, and 
was afterwards (1638-41) Governor of (Old) 
Providence Island, is one of England’s forgotten 
worthies, being passed over. even by the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’ He appears, 
too, to be the individual committed to Newgate 
in June, 1649, by the Council of State, for dis- 
persing treasonable and. scandalous books 
(‘Calendar of State Papers, Domestic’), by no 
means a singular instance of the way justice 
was administered in those days. 

E. Detmar Morean, 
Hon. Sec. Hakluyt Society. 








SALES. 


Messrs. SorHesy, WILKINSON & HoncE sold 
the following books from the library of Mr. H. 
Walton Lawrence on December 15th: Arabian 
Nights, 51. Browning’s Bells and Pomegranates, 
8l.; Asolando, 3/. 16s. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
Works on Painting, 26!. Dibdin’s Decameron 
and Bibliographical Tour, 231. 15s. Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes and History, 101. 10s. 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 24/.; and the later 
edition, 12/. Horse B. Maris, MS. with minia- 
tures, 24]. 10s.; and another Hore, 311. Rom- 
mant de la Rose, first edition, 37/. Missale 
Romanum, printed by Plantin, on vellum, 191. 
Poliphilo, 25/. 10s. Villon, Cuvres, 10. 
Senior’s Thames, 17]. 10s. Shakespeare’s 
Plays, first edition, imperfect, 251. _ 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge sold on 
the 17th and 19th of December the following 
books: Apuleii Opera, first edition, 20/. 10s. 








This MS., numbered 758, is described by Sir 





Archéologie de Russie, 437.. Lyra, Exposi- 
tiones Novi Testamenti, 251. Bastard, Péein- 
tures, 23/. 10s. Dickens’s Works, édition de 
luxe, 101. 10s. Thackeray’s Works, ¢édition de 
luxe, 101. 15s. 








A QUESTION OF CASUISTRY. 
December 20, 1892. 

Some years ago I wrote and published a bio- 
graphy which was the result of many years’ 
patient research. It was very extensively re- 
viewed, and formed the subject of various 
articles in the magazines, most of which were 
little more than complete disembowelli of 
the book ; one of them was, indeed, an admir- 
able piece of précis writing. 

I am now asked by an editor to furnish -a 
short biography of the subject of my work. Am 
I justified in using for this latter purpose the 
précis to which I have just referred? My time 
is very much occupied, and I should be glad to 
do so. PERPLEXED AUTHOR. 








M. SIMEON LUCE. 


Ir was with something like consternation that, 
the scholars of Paris learned the sudden death 
of M. Siméon Luce. Very tall and strong, in. 
aspect’ much younger than his years, M. Luce 
appeared as powerful in his person as in his 
scholarship. He died on the evening of De-: 
cember 14th, as he was returning home from his 
day’s work in the Archives. France loses in 
him a scholar absolutely accurate and original, 
gifted with a largeness of sympathy, a warmth 
of patriotism, and an elevation of view that. 
render his works, for all their erudition, popular. 
in the best sense of the word. 

M. Luce was born at Bretteville-sur-Ay, in 
Normandy, on the 29th of December, 1833.: 
He was early attracted to history, and, haying 
come out first in his examination at the: Ecole 
des Chartes, he was appointed Archivist to the 
Department of the Deux-Sevres in 1858, In 
the following year he published his Latin thesis 
‘De Gaidone,’ concerning a medizeval ‘chanson 
de geste, and his ‘ Histoire de la Jacquerie,” 
studied from unpublished documents. At the 
time of his death M. Luce was preparing a: 
revised edition of this work, which from the 
moment of its publication arrested the atten- 
tion of historians, and which procured him, 
within a few months of its first appearance, the 
honour of a unanimous election as auxiliary 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions. : 

In 1865 M. Luce gave to the world a fourteenth’ 
century chronicle for the years 1327-93,' most 
valuable as completing (especially for the:north 
of France) the accounts of Froissart- and the 
Religieux de Saint Denis. M. Luce discovered: 
this work among the manuscripts of the ‘National, 
Library, and named it ‘La Chronique des 
quatre premiers Valois.’ Perhaps the work of 
editing an obscure and comparatively mediocre 
chronicle suggested to this indefatigable scholar’ 
the idea of an edition of Froissart which, fol- 
lowing one text throughout, should give in an’ 
appendix all the variants of all the different 
manuscripts, and class these manuscripts in 
different groups or families. To this end M.. 
Luce visited the libraries and private collections 
of London, Rome, Paris, Brussels, Berne, the 
Hague, Breslau, Leyden, Glasgow, Cheltenham, 
Tours, Toulouse, Carpentras, St. Omer, Arras, 
Mouchy-le-Chatel, &c., and took the different 
readings of all these different versions. The 
result of this immense research, aided: by a 
critical faculty trained and disciplined to per- 
fection, is an edition which, so far as it goes, is 
probably unparalleled, and remains ‘a model 
of its kind. ‘The first volume appeared in 1869, 
the eighth in 1888. Unfortunately the work is 
still unfinished. While he was yet occupied on 
his ‘ Froissart,’ M. Luce edited for the Société 
des Anciens Textes Frangais the ‘Chronicle of 
Mont St. Michel,’ in two volumes, which ap- 
peared in 1879 and in 1883. 
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By this time M. Luce was in possession of a 
fund of knowledge concerning the fourteenth 
century which filled him with projects for 
original work. In 1876 he brought out his 
*Youth of Bertrand Duguesclin,’ as delightful, 
as picturesque as it is erudite. This book, and 
especially the ‘Jeanne d’Arc & Domrémy,’ 
which followed it in 1886, have been reissued 
by MM. Hachette in a popular edition, and 
have met with a wide and spontaneous success. 
The mind of M. Luce was full of an intimate 
reverence for the sacred glories of the past, and 
he was one of those rare historians who can 
recount, discuss, and, if necessary, correct the 

triotic legends of a country without diminish- 
ing their aureole or tarnishing their grace. 

Something of this quality was seen in the 
minuter facets and broken lights of a book of 
historical essays, ‘La France pendant la Guerre 
de Cent Ans,’ which we noticed in these columns 
some two years ago. M. Luce had in the press 
a second volume of the same series, which will 
soon appear. ° 

He was in the full energy of his work. Barely 
a month ago he gave to the Correspondant an 
accomplished study on the death of Charles V. 
He was not yet fifty-nine years of age, in the 

rime of his knowledge and in the maturity of 
Fis faculties. France possesses many brilliant 
and accurate scholars in the history of the 
Middle Ages, but in M. Luce she loses an his- 
torian. D. 








Literarp Giosstp. 


Mr. BiackmorE is busy with his new 
novel, which is to see the light as a serial 
in Macmillan’s Magazine. It is to be called 
‘Pearlycross,’ the name Mr. Blackmore 

ives to a country parish; and the curate of 

earlycross, as the writer’s friends assert, will 
be found to be one of the most charming 
characters he has ever imagined. The 
heroine, too, is, the same authorities say, 
worthy of the author of ‘ Lorna Doone.’ The 
tale opens with a piece of rapid narrative 
that those who have read it admire very 
much. 


Mr. Swivsurne has written an ode for 
the Royal College of Music. He has also 
contributed to the January number of the 
Nineteenth Century a threnody upon the late 
Lord Tennyson, in the same metre as his 
verses upon the Laureate’s last birthday, 
which appeared in our columns. 

Tue forthcoming number of the Century 
will contain a story by Mark Twain, entitled 
‘The 1,000,0007. Bank Note,’ founded on a 
certain singular paper issue of the Bank of 
England. Mr. Rudyard Kipling will lead 
off the January St. Nicholas with an Indian 
fairy story, entitled ‘The Potted Princess.’ 
An article on Hablot K. Browne, the illus- 
trator of Dickens, by Mr. Allchin, to appear 
in the Century, will contain a letter by the 
novelist and several specimens of Browne’s 
most successful work. 


Notes and Queries this week contains a 
second instalment of the bibliography of 
Mr. Gladstone’s writings, 1864 to 1876. 

Axone the contributions to Blackwood for 
January will be a paper on ‘Profitable 
Farming and Employment of Labour,’ by 
Mr. Boyd Kinnear, in which the writer, 
advocating the more general application of 
“high farming,” gives the results of his 
@wn experiences. Mr. Archer P. Crouch, 
of the telegraph service, contributes an 
article on the recent Dahomey expedition 
and the aims of France in the French 





| Greece,’ by Prof. Blackie, based on M. 


Bikelas’s recent work, and an essay on 
‘Ornament,’ by Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
‘Earlscourt: a Novel of Provincial Life,’ 
is the title of the serial which is to run 
through the coming year. A series of Scot- 
tish sketches, ‘Summers and Winters at 
Balmawhapple,’ also begins in the January 
number. 


Tue arrangements for the coming lecture 
session of the Honourable Society of 
Cymmrodorion include papers by Prof. Rhys 
(to be read at a joint meeting of the 
Folk-lore and Cymmrodorion Societies) on 
‘Sacred Wells in Wales’; by Mr. Ernest 
Rhys on ‘Welsh Bards and English 
Reviewers’; by Mr. W. H. Preece, F.R.S., 
on ‘The Progress of Electricity in its Rela- 
tion to Wales’; by Mr. W. Lewis-Jones, of 
the University College, Bangor, on ‘The 
Celt and the Poetry of Nature’; by Mr. 
Isaac Foulkes, of Liverpool, on ‘The Folk- 
lore of the Vale of Clwyd’; and by Mr. 
Peter Edwards on ‘ Welsh Secular Music.’ 
The Marquis of Bute, as president of the 
society, will also deliver an address, dealing 
with a branch of Welsh historical research 
on which he is at present engaged. 


Tue Dean of St. Asaph (the Very Rev. 
Watkin Williams) has announced his inten- 
tion of presenting to the city of St. Asaph 
a museum and an ecclesiastical library, which 
are to occupy a site between the grammar 
school and the cathedral. 


Pror. Ruys, who has just supplemented 
his treatment of the Pictish language in his 
Rhind Lectures by the preparation of a 
brochure on the subject for the Scottish 
Archzeological Association, intends to spend 
next April in the Pyrenees, studying Basque, 
which he expects to furnish a key for the 
interpretation of Pictish Ogams and other 
remains. The result of these researches he 
intends embodying in a work on the early 
language and ethnology of Britain, to be 
entitled ‘ Celts and Pre-Celts.’ 


A CorrEsponDENT writes from Ballin- 
lough House, Cork :— 

“The Rev. F. J. A. Hort, according to the 
belief of your correspondent J. D. C. in your 
issue of the 10th inst., was descended from the 
Rev. W. J. Hort, to whom Coleridge addressed 
his verses on playing the flute. This supposed 
relationship is quite gratuitous and _ baseless. 
The friend and ‘dear Harmonist ’—‘ W. J. H.’— 
who in 1794 resided in Bristol, and in 1849 died 
in Cork, had only one son—Charles—and he 
died, unmarried, in Dublin some years ago. 
These facts I can vouch for, having intimately 
known ‘W. J. H.’ and his family for many 
years.” 


Mr. W. 8S. Litty is going to write the 
article on Cardinal Newman in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’ 


Tue statement that is afloat, that Mr. Hall 
Caine is going round the world at the 
bidding of a daily paper, is at least prema- 
ture. Mr. Caine has not yet decided to 
accept the offer, but, at any rate, he proposes 
to spend six months in Southern California, 
starting in April next, and arriving at 
Boston in time to witness the production 
there of a play of his which Mr. Willard is 
going to produce. 


Tue foundation of the new chair of 
English Literature at the University of 


Soudan. There is a paper on ‘Christian | Aberdeen is to be proceeded with at once. 


—— 
A memorial, signed by over three hundraj 
and fifty old pupils, has been presented t, 
Prof. Minto, who now holds the combing; 
chairs of English and Logic, urging him ty 
accept the new chair. 

A reprint of Mr. Thomas Newbigging’s 
‘History of the Forest of Rossendale,’ which 
is now a scarce book, is in progress. It jg 
to be written up to date by the author, and 
will form a quarto. 


A svupErior edition of Tim Bobbin’ 
works, to be published by subscription, ig 
in preparation, under the editorship of Col, 
Fishwick, of Rochdale. It will contain 
some hitherto unpublished matter and 
new biography. Illustrations from the 
original metal plates will be incorporated in 
the book. 


Tue New Year is to witness the issue of 
the first number of a new monthly serial, to 
be entitled Zhe Positivist Review, which is 
intended to be the organ of the Positivists, 
Prof. E. 8. Beesly will be the editor. 


THe new volume of the ‘Gentleman's 
Magazine Library,” which Mr. Elliot Stock 
announces for immediate publication, will 
be the third of the section devoted to topo- 
graphy, and will contain Derby, Dorset, and 
Devon. 

Dr. R. Rost, C.1.E., Librarian to the 
India Office, has received from the Emperor 
William the Cross of the Order of the 
Crown, given to Germans who have done 
honour to their country by the distinction 
acquired by them in the service of foreign 
governments. 


Tue Law Quarterly Review for January, 
1898, contains an article, ‘The Land Sys- 
tems of British India,’ by Sir A. C. Lyall; 
one on ‘The Malmesbury Case,’ by Prof. 
Maitland ; and another on ‘The Early His- 
tory of Negotiable Instruments,’ by Prof. 
Jenks. 


Mr. S. J. A. FrrzcEeratp is collecting his 
ballads from various magazines, to make a 
volume called ‘ Ballads of a Bohemian.’ 


WE regret to record the death, at a com- 
paratively early age, of M. Georges Hachette, 
of the great house of French publishers of that 
name. He studied for the bar with much 
success, but instead of practising he entered 
his father’s business, of which he eventually 
became the life and soul. Among his great 
undertakings figured the magnificent edi- 
tions of classical French authors, which he 
issued under the supervision of M. Regnier; 
his excellent series of Latin and Greek 
authors, edited by French scholars; the 
beautiful maps which have rivalled the best 
work of Gotha ; the elaborate geography of 
Elisée Reclus ; the guide-books of Joanne; 
and works for popular circulation like the 
Tour du Monde. Besides publishing on a 
larger scale than any London firm, he was 
the W. H. Smith of France, for he owned 
the railway bookstalls. To British authors 
he was well known by his library of Eng- 
lish novels translated into French. An 
admirable organizer, he presided with great 
skill over his vast business. 

Tue High Master of Westminster has 
published a rigorous attack on the pro- 
osal of the Charity Commissioners to 
confine a third of the scholarships at St. 
Paul’s to boys from the public elementary 





schools or endowed schools of London under 
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the scheme. He points out that this would 
shut out the sons of many parents far 
from well off, who by the scholarships are 
enabled to obtain the education of St. 


in life than their fathers (for instance, the 


Paul’s draws recruits, would be excluded) ; 
and also that the boys at the Board schools 
ought to be drafted into some other 
secondary school before coming to St. Paul’s. 
The transition would be too violent, and 


they came direct. 

{xe Parliamentary Papers this week 
include Returns of Alien Immigration, 
November (1d.); and Report of the Director 
of the National Gallery, Ireland, for 1891 











(1d.). 
i ce 
SCIENCE 


Finger Prints. By Francis Galton, F.R.S. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Tue infinite variability which underlies 
apparent uniformity in the human subject 
is well illustrated by this volume. e 
suppose it would be possible, if life were 
long enough for the task, so to map out 
every square inch of the human frame as to 
distinguish one individual from another by 
a sufficiently minute comparison of any part 
of its surface. The ear, for example, is an 
organ which might be so analyzed and 
measured as to obtain almost absolute cer- 
tainty that no two specimens of it would be 














exactly alike. Mr. Galton has selected for 
this purpose the tips of the fingers, as being 
ready to hand, quickly imprinted, and safely 
recorded; impressing themselves by an 
operation of a few seconds, they leave the 
results to be worked out at leisure, and do 
not weary the subject with a long sitting or 
minute examination. 

An interesting exemplification of the work 
is given in the vignette on the title-page. 
What has the appearance at first sight of a 
massive arch reared by some Cyclopean 
architect is really a photograph of the 
finger tips of the learned author himself. 
Twice over he refers in pathetic terms to the 
lines of cleavage in the impressions caused 
by disintegration of the texture of the skin 
through advancing years, but they never- 
theless show marked traits of character, as 
in the broad and plastic thumbs which fill 
up the inner space of the arch. Whether 
the practical results to be derived from his 
researches will repay the pains he has be- 
stowed upon them we must take leave to 
doubt. It will belong before a British jury 
will consent to convict a man upon the 
evidence of his finger prints; and however 
perfect in theory the identification may be, 
It will not be easy to submit it in a form 
that will amount to legal evidence. 


Paul’s and attain a much higher position ' 


(odolphin School at Hammersmith and the ' 
Mercers’ School, from both of which St. | That is true, and the same might be said of 


they would have to be taught separately if , 


being a finger print. He mentions cases 


where, in default of a seal, the person exe- , 
cuting a deed has pressed his finger on to 
of years was few—not exceeding twenty or 


the wax, but adds that no account has 
reached him of trials in any court of law 
in which identity has been established or 
disproved by comparison of finger prints. 


the apocryphal granters of rhyming charters 
who “‘in token that the thing is sooth Did 
bite the wax with their wang tooth.” 
Neither tooth nor thumb was intended as a 
means of personal identification, but as the 
readiest substitute for the more usual form 
of stamping the wax. He quotes a delight- 
fully characteristic order by an officer of the 
United States survey in New Mexico on a 
sutler, ‘‘Pay to Lying Bob seventy-five 
dollars,” where the figures representing the 
amount are written over a rmaark made by 
the drawer’s thumb; but this was not for 
identification, but to prevent the untruthful 
payee from tampering with the cheque. 
The only two cases by which Mr. Galton’s 
originality is in the slightest degree affected 
are the system adopted by Sir W. Herschel 
in Bengal and the university thesis main- 
tained by Dr. J. E. Purkenje at Breslau in 
1823. Sir William appears to have used 
finger prints not so much for actual identifi- 
cation as to deter fraudulently disposed 

rsons by the fear of identification; and 

is plan lacks the scientific elaboration of 

Mr. Galton’s. Purkenje subdivided finger 
prints into nine different patterns, and Mr. 
Galton at first attempted to follow this 
classification, but found it entirely to fail. 
Moreover, Purkenje attempts no practical 
application of his work, and refers to it 
simply as the wonderful arrangement and 
curving of the minute furrows connected 
with the organ of touch. In spite of him- 
self, therefore, our author must have full 
credit for his originality. 

It is hardly possible, in the brief space 
that is available for us, to do justice to the 
deep research and minute analysis that Mr. 
Galton has devoted to his subject. No 
detail escapes him; and it is one ground 
of our want of faith in the practical utility 
of his methods that he is content with 
nothing short of perfection. ‘‘ Whoever de- | 
sires to occupy himself with finger prints,” 
he says, 

‘ought to give much time and practice to 
drawing outlines of different impressions of the 
same digits. His own ten fingers, and those of 
a few friends, will furnish the necessary variety 
of material on which to work. He should not 
rest satisfied until he has gained an assurance 
that all patterns possess definite figures, which 
may be latent but are potentially present, and 
that the ridges form something more than | 
a nondescript congeries of ramifications and 
twists. He should continue to practise until 
he finds that the same ridges have been so 
nearly followed in duplicate impressions, that 





even in difficult cases his work will rarely vary 
more than a single ridge-interval.” 


After this training in manual dexterity and 





Mr. Galton, with the candour that belongs 
to his nature, seeks far and wide for evi- 
dence that he has been anticipated in his 
researches. He quotes and figures a Chinese 
coin of the seventh century A.D., which bears 
the mark of a nail of the Empress Wen-teh, 
who accidentally pressed it into the wax 
model prepared by the courtly artist for her 
approval; but this is hardly relevant, not 





the art of perception, the student will find | 
that the leading patterns range themselves 
under three principal heads—arches, loops, 
and whorls—and it is by the varieties and the 
permutations of these among the ten fingers 
that it becomes possible to index and 
identify the finger prints of any number of 
individuals. A vital question to be deter- 
mined is the permanence of the types; and 


though the number of cases which Mr. 
Galton was able to obtain of impressions 
of the same finger repeated at long intervals 


thirty—the evidence derived from these is 
so minute and so fully worked out by him 
as to carry a strong weight of conviction. 
Thus ‘he marks on the finger of a child of 
two years and a half, compared with an 
impression of the same finger made when 
the boy was fifteen, show forty-two points 
of agreement and only one of disagree- 
ment. A second question, of almost equal 
importance if finger prints are to be used 
for personal identification, is how far the 
configuration of the ridges is transmissible 
by heredity. In determining this point 
Mr. Galton has employed the statistical and 
mathematical methods of which he is a 
master, and establishes clearly that though 
the finger marks of nearly related persons 
have in no case been observed to be identical 
they possess common characters which are 
not to be found in those of persons not con- 
nected by blood-relationship. 

An interesting part of the work is the 
criticism of Bertillonage. Mr. Galton is 
evidently not one of the experts who con- 
sider the success of that system to have 
been fully proved, and he thinks the enthu- 
siastic belief in it of its supporters is based 
almost wholly on questionable theoretic 
grounds of efficiency. He justly asks for 
a detailed account of the methods adopted 
to meet the practical difficulties, especially 
those arising from inequalities in the dis- 
tribution of the varieties of head - forms, 
&c., as to which he has made some curious 
and useful experiments. His conclusion is 
that whatever claims may be made as to 
the utility of Bertillonage are even more 
applicable to the method of finger prints. 

Mr. Galton has been betrayed into a 
curious criticism upon Scripture :— 

‘* We read of the dead body of Jezebel being 
devoured by the dogs of Jezreel, so that no man 
might say ‘This is Jezebel,’ and that the dogs 
left only her skull, the palms of her hands, and 
the soles of her feet ; but the palms of the hands 
and the soles of the feet are the very remains 
by which a corpse might be most surely iden- 
tified, if impressions of them, made during life, 


| were available.” 


This may be true; there is certainly large 
virtue in the ‘‘if’’; but, whether true or 
not, it is surely not proved by researches 
into finger prints, which are neither p 

nor soles. 

It is impossible to read a book by Mr. 
Galton without pleasure and edification ; 
the charm of his literary style and the 
beauty and ingenuity of his mathematical 
analysis are irresistible. We hope he is 
destined to delight the public with many 
more volumes as brilliant and engaging as 
the present ; if we add the wish that they 
may be devoted to subjects of greater pro- 
mise of practical utility, it is because we 
think that work such as his is too good to 
be lost. 








A Manual of Physics: being an Introduction 
to the Study of Physical Science. By William 






| Peddie, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. (Baillitre, Tindall & 
Cox.)— We can speak in almost unqualified 
praise of Dr. Peddie’s little book, which is a 
marvellous contrast to the undigested collections 
of facts and illogical statements of principles 
that passed current in text-books of physics not 
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very long ago. Here we have the whole range 

of physics compressed within the limits of five 

hundred duodecimo pages, and yet every topic 
is treated intelligently. There is no cramming 
in of disconnected facts, but attention is steadily 
directed towards a rational apprehension of phy- 
sical processes. Definitions and statements of 
principles are terse and clear, and the whole tone 
of the book is vigorous and healthy. Free use 
is made of the notation and conceptions of the 
differentiai calculus ; but there are no elaborate 
displays of analysis. This is as it ought to be; 
but the balance of the book is unduly destroyed 
by a too elaborate mathematical introduction, 
especially in the fifteen pages devoted to the 
**theory of contours,” where we are told, for 
example, that 

“the contour of an object of n dimensions, existing 
in extension of the (n+1)" order, is its intersection 
with an, object of n dimensions at every point of 
which some quantity has a constant value. It is, 
therefore, of (n-1) dimensions.” 

Dr. Peddie, apparently, cannot trust ‘professors 
of mathematics to teach their own subject ; for 
he devotes the greater part of a chapter to 
investigating the values of the most important 
differential coefiicients, A few slips are notice- 
able ; for instance, the statement that when a 
screen is equally illuminated by two sources, the 
sources are inversely as the squares of their dis- 
tances. Again, in the discussion of the conduc- 
tion of heat through the earth’s crust, the 
reader is told that, since the square root 
of 365 is approximately 19, the effect of 
the summer’s heat is felt about 19 times 
as far below the surface as the effect of 
diurnal heat. Nothing is said as to the relative 
magnitudes of annual and diurnal range, and 
hence the reasoning is inconclusive. In the 
same connexion, statements are made respect- 
ing the relation of range to depth which are not 
true of the range as a whole, though they are 
true of any one of the simple harmonic terms 
into which the whole variation can be analyzed. 
The account of thunderclouds contains an 
error which seems to be going the round of the 
text-books, consisting in an attempt to show 
that coalescence of small drops to form large 
ones will raise their potential. The reasoning 
would be correct if the potential of a drop de- 
pended on its own charge only or mainly, but 
fails completely in face of the fact—which can 
be proved by a simple calculation—that the 
potential of a drop surrounded by millions of 
others is practically independent of its own 
charge. As a fair specimen of the author's 
style we extract the following account of Thom- 
son’s thermo-electric reasoning—a difficult sub- 
ject to put clearly :— 

“ In order to explain the fact that, in such circuits 
as iron-copper, the direction of the electromotive 
force changes when the hot junction is sufficiently 
raised in temperature, Thomson assumed that the 
Peltier effect vanishes at that temperature at which 
the lines of the metals intersect in the thermo- 
electric diagram. The metals are then said to be 
neutral to each other, and so this temperature is 
called the neutral temperature. Now no heat is 
being absorbed or developed at the junction which 
is at the neutral temperature, and heat is being 
developed at the cold junction, for there the current 
is flowing from the metal of higher thermo-electric 
gabe the metal of lower thermo-electric power. 

€ would seem, therefore, that there is no source 
of thermal energy by the transformation of which 
we can account for the development of electrical 
energy. But there is no other possible source of the 
electrical energy, and hence Thomson was led to 
predict that heat is absorbed at parts of the circuit 
other than the junctions, either in that metal in 
which the current flows from hot parts to cold parts, 
or in that metal in which it flows from cold parts to 
hot parts, or in both metals.” 
This is a tough morsel, but not so tough as 
the account usually given. The book will bea 
favourite with good students, and is, on the 
whole, an excellent model of the s‘yle appro- 
priate for physical discussions. 








PROF. SIR RICHARD OWEN, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


Tue death of Richard Owen at the great age 
of eighty-eight has removed from among us one 
who was not only the Nestor of English zoolo- 
gists, but one who was, with most Englishmen, 
the synonym of anatomy. For many years 
before Charles Darwin was known beyond the 
limits of a small circle, or. Prof. Huxley had 
returned from his voyages in the Rattlesnake, 
the name of Owen was a household word. He 
was the link between the young zoologist of 
to-day and Cuvier, the father of compara- 
tive anatomy ; from John Hunter he was only 
separated by Clift; he was the protégé of Sir 
Charles Bell and of Abernethy ; and yet he has 
lived to help to bury Darwin in Westminster 
Abbey, to see Mr. Huxley not only resign the 
chair of the Royal Society, but enter the Privy 
Council ; he has lived to see his friend’s son 
resign the directorship of Kew Gardens, and 
to see F, M. Balfour be born and die. And 
almost all the time he lived he worked. 

Just as, in looking at a great mountain, the 
traveller is first impressed by a sense of size or 
mass, so the first characteristic which strikes a 
reviewer of Owen’s labours is the quantity of 
his work. The ten quarto volumes of the cata- 
logue of the Hunterian Museum; the great 
work, with its 168 plates, on odontology ; the 
three thick volumes on the anatomy of verte- 
brates ; the four quarto volumes which contain 
the memoirs on British fossil reptiles; the 
twenty-five memoirs on the Dinornis ; the five 
memoirs on the osteology of the marsupials ; 
the essays on the fossil mammals of Australia 
and the fossil reptiles of South Africa, form a 
monument to his memory which alone would 
place him in the van of descriptive natural- 
ists. But there is not only mass, there is 
also extent ; the lowest as well as the highest of 
animals came under his observation, and he 
made additions to our knowledge in every group 
of the animal kingdom. He gave the world the 
first detailed account of the elegant sponge 
which is known as Venus’s flower-basket, and on 
which he conferred the name of Euplectella ; he 
was the first to supply a zoological notice of that 
terrible entozoic pest, Trichina; he made a 
careful anatomical investigation of four of the 
rarest or most interesting of marine invertebrates 
—of the horseshoe crab (Limulus), of the rare 
Spirula, of the argonaut, and of the ancient 
nautilus, on the last of which he wrote one of 
the earliest, one of the most classical, and one 
of the best illustrated of his numerous memoirs. 
He had the opportunity of dissecting such in- 
forming vertebrates as Protopterus, the fish 
with lungs, and the wingless A pteryx ; he studied 
thestructure of the extinct dodo. The vastgiraffe, 
the enigmatic aye-aye, the man-like gorilla, 
were only a few of the mammals which he dis- 
sected and described. Nor were anthropological 
studies neglected, as his essays on the ancient 
Egyptians and the Andaman Islanders are 
sufficient to bear witness. 

But this is far from being all. From 1834 to 
1856 he was Hunterian Professor to the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and delivered annually a 
course of lectures, giving to the chair that 
lustre which it long possessed ; he was for a 
time Fullerian Professor to the Royal Institu- 
tion ; on the revival of the Rede Lecture at 
Cambridge he was the first to deliver the annual 
discourse. He compiled a manual of palon- 
tology, wrote for Orr’s ‘‘Circle of the Sciences,” 
and was a large contributor to the famous 
‘Cyclopeedia of Anatomy and Physiology’; to 
say nothing of numerous addresses and lectures 
to metropolitan and provincial audiences, to 
scientific associations, and to royal youths. 

This is but a bare and dry record of what Prof. 
Owen did as a descriptive anatomist and teacher ; 
it has taken no account of the admirable style 
in which many of these papers were written, of 
the speculation which animated them, of the 


hints that sparkle and shine Ehroughey th 
writings.” Prof. Owen lived long enough to sep 
many of his philosophical speculations not only 
rise to universal acquiescence, but sink into ag 
complete rejection ; but, to take an example, that 
“vertebral theory of the skull,” around which 
so many battles have been fought, directed and 
informed the minds of investigators, and Was, as 
hypotheses often are, a powerful instrument of 
research ; the progress of knowledge has simply 
treated his theories as it treats those of every 
inquirer, and he only can pretend to the office 
of judge in these matters whose knowledge ig 
as wide, and whose experience is as great, as that 
of the naturalist whom we have lost. Other gene- 
ralizations, based on fuller knowledge or as yet 
unshaken by more modern discoveries, have 
become the ‘‘common intellectual property of 
mankind.” It is to Owen that we owe the deep- 
seated and important distinction between homo- 
logy, or structural, and analogy, or functional 
resemblance ; he inaugurated the use of formule 
in zoology by a system of dental notation ; and 
he set an example of the application of anatomy 
to systematic classification, in which he has par- 
ticularly been followed by younger English 
naturalists. 

From 1828 to 1856 Prof. Owen was connected 
with the Hunterian Museum, and from 1856 to 
1884 he was Superintendent of the Natural 
History Departments of the British Museum. 
With regard to these offices, mention need only 
be made here of his association with the erection 
of the Natural History Museum at South Ken- 
sington. A memorial of the struggle between 
the professor and his colleagues on the one hand 
and the House of Commons on the other is to 
be found in the pamphlet entitled ‘ On the Ex- 
tent and Aims of a National Museum of Natural 
History,’ and in the pean which he sang in 
1881, when he occupied the presidential chair 
of Section D at the jubilee meeting of the 
British Association. On the completion of the 
removal of the collections to their new home, 
Prof. Owen resigned his charge and retired from 
official duties, receiving as a mark of favour for 
his services the Knight Commandership of the 
Bath. Every recognition of his services to these 
two important museums is only his due, but 
justice demands that we should recognize that 
Owen was far greater as a student and inves- 
tigator than as a director or administrator. 

Owen -served. on three public commissions 
—those which dealt with the health of towns 
and of the metropolis, and with meat supply ; 
he was a commissioner for the great Exhibition 
of 1851, and a chairman of a jury at Paris:in 
1855 ; in 1857 he was President of the British 
Association, and he was the first President of 
the Microscopical Society. 

Of the honours conferred on him the most 
notable are the Royal (1342) and the Copley 
(1846) Medals of the Royal Society, the Légion 
d’Honneur (1855), the Foreign Associate- 
ship of the Institute of France (1859), and 
the Prussian Ordre pour. le Mérite (1851); 
he was one of the eight zoologists and physio- 
logists who are Foreign Members of the Ameri- 
can Academy ; he was decorated by the King of 
Italy and the Emperor of Brazil ; and he was in 
various ways connected with innumerable scien- 
tific societies and a doctor of several universities. 
But the honour which he cherished most was 
one which was not only beneficial to himself, 
but one that could be shared in and enjoyed by 
his many friends. It was the picturesque, many- 
gabled little cottage in Richmond Park which 
he occupied by favour of the Queen since 1852. 
In this peaceful spot—one of the most retired 
in that beautiful park—it was his pleasure to 
entertain his friends and those visitors from dis- 
tant lands who came to worship at his shrine. 
There the geniality of his manners, the engaging 
interest of his conversation, the depth and 
breadth of his experience of life, the warmth of 








teleology which enlivened them, or of the ‘‘ fine 


his cy rg and his affectionate care for 
friends, both young and old, made a deep im- 
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—— 
ression on the -asual visitor, and attracted 
in and again the more constant. Those-only 
knew Prof. Owen who knew him at home, and 
those, one and all, are deploring to-day not only 
the many-sided and erudite man of science, but 
the refined gentleman of cultivated taste, the 
nial companion, and the humble-minded lover 


of nature. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Tue number of Knowledge for the present 
month contains reproductions of three splendid 
photographs of Swift’s periodical comet (a, 1892), 
taken by Prof. Barnard at the Lick Observa- 
tory on the 4th, 6th, and 7th of last April 
respectively, under an exposure of about an 
hour. So rapid are the changes shown in the 
appearances of the comet on these three nearly 
consecutive days that Prof. Barnard remarks 
that had these views been drawn by hand, most 
astronomers would probably have attributed 
their differences to the unskilfulness of the 
artist. In examining the series, he adds, ‘‘ the 
idea has been very forcibly impressed upon me 
that there was possibly, in the case of this 
comet, a rotation of the tail upon an axis 
through the nucleus in a comparatively short 
period.” A very remarkable and unique phe- 
nomenon is the apparent development of a 
secondary comet 2° behind the head in the 
main branch. This may possibly, as Mr. Ran- 
yard remarks in an interesting article following 
that of Prof. Barnard (in which he dwells on the 
light thrown by these photographs on the for- 
mation of comets’ tails and their occasionally 
multiform character, produced by the different 
velocities of the matter outstreaming from the 
nucleus), have been a secondary or attendant 
comet, seen through the tail of the large one. 

Herr Berberich has computed the orbit of 
the comet (g, 1892) discovered by Mr. Brooks 
on the 19th ult., and finds that it will arrive in 
perihelion about the 7th of January, at the 
distance from the sun of 1°20 in terms of the 
earth’s mean distance. Its distance from us is 
now about 0°82 in the same scale and increasing ; 
its brightness five times as great as when 
discovered. As the motion is retrograde, we 
may be sure the orbit is either parabolic or, 
if elliptic, of very long period. The comet is 
now in the northern part of Bootes. 

Herr Berberich has also published a revised 
determination of the orbit of Holmes’s comet 
(f, 1892), and finds that the perihelion passage 
took place on June 2Ist, and that the period 
amounts to only 6°78 years. As the aphelion 
distance is only 5:0, and the perihelion 2°17, 

the orbit lies wholly between those of Mars 
and Jupiter. The comet has been so long 
receding from the earth (both before and 
since the discovery) that it seems strange 
now that it was not discovered earlier. Mr. 
Schooling, F.R.A.S., of Hammersmith, has 
since noticed a nebulous object depicted on 
a photographic plate taken by him on the 18th 
of October, which is supposed to have been 
this comet. 

An American edition of Mr. Lynn’s useful 
little manual ‘Celestial Motions’ will appear 
early next year under the care of Prof. D. P. 
Todd, Director of the Amherst College Obser- 
vatory, Mass. 

The small planet (No. 329) discovered by 
Dr. Max Wolf on March 21st has been named 
Svea ; that (No. 335) found by Herr Staus on 
September Ist is to be designated Roberta. 
Two more, raising the whole number known to 
351, were discovered photographically by M. 
Charlois at Nice on the nights of the 8th and 
9th inst. respectively. 

A new astronomical observatory has been 
established at Abastouman, in the government 
of Tiflis, by the Grand Duke George Alexandro- 
witsch (son of the Czar), at the height of 1,393 
meétres above the level of the sea. A refractor 
of nine inches aperture, belonging to the Uni- 








versity of St. Petersburg, has been mounted 
there provisionally, and work was commenced 
by Prof. S. von Glasenapp on August 23rd 
last, since which many measures have been made 
of double stars, and observations obtained of 
the total eclipse of the moon on November 4th, 
and of several phenomena of Jupiter’s satellites. 
Holmes’s comet was also observed on the 13th 
and 14th ult. 








SOCIETIES. 


Royau.— Dee, 15.—Sir J. Evans, Treasurer, in the 
chair—The Right Hon. J. Morley was elected a 
Fellow.—The following papers were read: ‘On an 
Apparatus for facilitating the Reduction of Tidal 
Observations,’ by Prof. G..H. Darwiv,—‘ On some 
New Reptiles from the Elgin Sandstones,’ by Mr. 
E. T. Newton, —‘The Electro-motive Properties 
of the Skin of the Common Eel,’ by Prof. E, W. 
Reid,—‘ Preliminary Note on the Relation of the 
Ungual Corium to the Periosteum of the Ungual 
Phalanx,’ by Dr. F. A. Dixey,—and ‘ Experiments 
on the Action of Light on Bacillus anthracis, by 
Prof. Marshall Ward. 





GEOGRAPHICAL.— Dec. 19.—Right Hon. Sir M, E. 
Grant Duff, President, in the chair—The following 
gentlemen were elected Fellows: Commander H. 
Keane, Prof. D. E. Hughes, Messrs. J. H. F. Brab- 
ner, W. Burdett-Coutts, J. Crombie, C. E. Hobhouse, 
F. B. Hopkins, A. Joshua, A. E. Spencer, F. C. im 
Thurn, J. C. im Thurn, A. H. Turton, J. Wallis, J. 
White, and W. Wilson.—The paper read was ‘ Expe- 
dition up the Juba River through Somali Land, East 
Africa,’ by Commander F. G. Dundas, 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.— Dec. 8.—Sir J. Evans, 
V.P., in the chair—Mr. Kirby communicated an 
account of the discovery at Wincheater of a large 
hollowed oak block of some antiquity, supposed 
to have been used asa dyeing vat.—Mr. Waller read 
a note on a remarkable piece of sculpture at the 
west door of Peterborough cathedral church repre- 
senting Luxuria.—The Baron de Cosson exhibited 
an Italian sword, bearing an Arabic inscription with 
the date 1432, with a semicircular guard for the 
forefinger growing out of one quillon.—Mr, Laver 
read an account of some Roman remains latel 
uncovered near the keep of Colchester Castle, whic 
possibly indicated the site of the forum and basilica 
of Camulodunum. 

Dee. 15.—Mr. Franks, President, in the chair.— 
Viscount Dillon exhibited a drawing of an incised 
slab at Audembert, France, to the memory of a 
knight and his wife, whose emblems, a sword and 
shears, are shown on each side of a floriated cross. 
— The President read a paper descriptive of a 
number of cuir-bouilli cases from Causton, Bar- 
rowden, Dunholme, St. Neot, &c.—Mr. Keyser read 
a paper on a large panel painting of the Doom, re- 
cently discovered in Wenhaston Church, Suffolk. 
Owing to the panels having been fixed behind an 
already existing rood with SS. Mary and John, the 
usual arrangement of the subject had in this case 
been departed from, the figure of our Lord in 
majesty being placed to one side instead of in the 
centre of the upper part. By the kindness of the 
vicar of Wenhaston the painting itself was exhibited 
in illustration of Mr. Keyser’s paper. 

STATISTICAL.— Dec. 20.—Mr. C. Booth, President, 
in the chair.—A paper was fead by Mr. J. A. Baines 
(Census Commissioner for India) ‘On the Distri- 
bution and Movement of Population in India.’ 





NuMISMATIC.—Dec. 15.—Sir J. Evans, President, 
in the chair.— Mr, K. Hewitt was elected a Member. 
—The President exhibited the original die, from 
the Chapel of the Pix, of a penny of Edward III. 
or Richard II., very much worn by use; Mr. A. E, 
Copp, a shilling of Charles I. struck in gold, anda 
five-shilling piece of the Commonwealth, 1651 ; Mr. 
Mackerell, a large brass coin of Hadrian in very fine 
condition, having on the reverse a dekastyle temple 
with the letters s.c. in the field and repeated in 
the exergue—Mr. W. C. Boyd exhibited a plated 
denarius of Augustus, 7ev. DVRMIVS III. VIR, Victory 
with wreath and palm ; also a base denarius of Julia 
Mesa, ev. FIDES MILITVM, figure seated holding 
globe.—Mr. L. A. Lawrence exhibited a penny of 
Edward II., interesting as showing a combination 
between a Durham obverse (that of Bishop Beau- 
mont) and a London reverse, proving that the 
Durham dies were engraved in London.—Dr. F. P. 
Weber exhibited a lead medal of Paracelsus bearing 
the inscription THEOPHRASTVS PARACELSVS. A° 
1541, and a full-face figure clad in an ample gown 
and holding in his hands an object supposed to be 
the handle of the famous two-handed sword which 
it is recorded Paracelsus used to keep by his side 
when sleeping.—Mr, F. B. Baker rea 


some rare Greek coins obtained by Mr. Loring during 
his recent travels in Arcadia. Among them were 
the following : Parium, Commodus, rev. a standing 
figure of Eros, copied from the once famous Eros 
of Praxiteles; Megalopolis, Severus, rev. AYKEA 
or AYKAIA, recording the celebration of the 
Lyczan games, the crigin of which is ascribed by 
Pausanias to Lycaon, the King of Arcadia, who 
introduced the worship of the Lycean Zeus (Pau- 
sanias states further that these games were older 
than the Panathenaia at Athens and as old as the 
Olympian games: Mr. Baker thought it probable 
that the Lykza had been discontinued before Pau- 
sanias’s time, but that they had been renewed earlier 
than the time of Sept. Severus) ; Delphi, Faustina, 
rev. the Temple of Apollo, containing the statue of 
the god; Corinth, Domitian, ev. triumphal arch 
surmounted by a chariot supposed to be a copy of 
the Propylea at Corinth, which, according to 
Pausanias, had upon it the chariots of Phaethon and 
Helius.—Dr. B. V. Head, in the course of some re- 
marks upon Mr. Baker’s paper, said that on the 
coin of Parium exhibited by him the figure of Eros 
appeared to hold in one hand a flower, and that if 
so this would tend to confirm the theory of the late 
Dr. Stark that the epigram of Palladas in the Greek 
anthology, in which a statue of Eros is described 
as holding in his two hands deAgiva cai dvO@o¢, may 
have been after all an accurate description of the 
Eros of Parium by Praxiteles—Mr. Montagu read 
a paper on a find of coins at Fischenich, near 
Cologne, with observations on Flemish imitations of 
English nobles, some of which were included in the 
hoard. The writer, who exhibited a considerable 
number of these imitations, was of opinion that 
they were not struck by authority of the kings of 
England, but by private enterprise in the interest 
of commercial transactions between England and 
Flanders. 


LINNEAN.—Dec.15.—Prof. Stewart, President, in 
the chair.—Messrs. L. A. Bernays, G. Gray. and 
W. Whitewell were elected, and Messrs, W. 8. 
Kent, H. W. Monckton, and F. G. Parsons were 
admitted Fellows.—The President announced the 
recent death of Mr. H. T. Stainton, a Fellow and 
former Vice-President of the Society, and of Euro- 
~ reputation amongst entomologists, by whom 

is loss would be widely felt.—Mr. D. Morris exhi- 
bited a series of botanical photographs from the 
West Coast of Africa, and gave some interesting 
details about the appearance and mode of growth 
of some of the more remarkable forest trees and 
plants of that region.—The Secretary exhibited a 
large collection of photographs of lichens, very 
neatly mounted and labelled, which had been recently 
presented to the Society by Prof. Arnold, of Munich. 
—On behalf of Mr. G. Swainson, Mr. A. R. Ham- 
mond exhibited an aquatic dipterous larva belong- 
ing probably to the genus Dixa. By means of the 
oxy-hydrogen lantern, with microscopic attachment, 
a good figure was projected on the screen. He 
referred to the different views which prevailed con- 
cerning the dorsal and ventral aspects of this larva, 
and pointed out that the tail- plates possessed 
features which in allied forms were characteristic 
not so much of the larval as of the pupal stage.—A 
paper was then read by Dr. Maxwell T. Masters on 
the classification and geographical distribution of 
the Taxaceze and Conifer, his remarks being 
illustrated by a specially prepared map, lent by Mr. 
C. B. Clarke, and - specimens of the fruit and 
leaves of some of the more notable forms.—Mr. 
G. Brook followed with a paper on the affinities of 
Madrepora, and here again, by means of the oxy- 
hydrogen lantern, an excellent series of coral 
sections was projected, which illustrated very clearly 
the author’s remarks on comparative structure.—A 
short note on the abnormal form of the lens in the 
eyes of an albino rat, by Prof. R. J. Anderson, was 
read on his behalf by the Secretary.—The Society 
then adjourned to the 19th of January, 1893. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Dec. 13,—Dr. 
E. B. Tylor, President, in the chait—Mr. A. J. 
Evans read a paper ‘ On the Prehistoric Interments 
of the Bahi Rossi Caves near Mentone and their 
Relation to the Neolithic Cave-burials of the Fina- 
lese.’ He described the recent discovery of three 
skeletons in the cave of Barma Grande, and showed 
that the character of the sepulchral rites practised, 
the relics found, and the racial type of the human 
remains agreed with the earlier discoveries made 
by M, Riviére and others in the same caves. Mr. 
Evans, however, opposed the theories that had 
been put forward as to the palexolithic date of 
“ Mentone man.” The bones of extinct pleistocene 
animals and implements of the Moustier and Mag- 
dalenian types found in the cave earth above the 
interments proved nothing, for the simple reason 
that they were interments. No remains of extinct 
animals had been found in actual juxtaposition 
with the skeletons. On the other hand, the com- 
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and of bones of domesticated animals in this whole 
group of interments, and the great depth at which 
they occurred, proved that the remains belonged to 
a@ very early period. Evidence was here supplied 
of an earlier neolithic stage than any yet authenti- 
cated. Still the remains belonged to the later stone 
age and to the days of arecent fauna. Mr. Evans 
compared some bone ornaments found with the 
so-called hammer-heads of the chambered barrows 
of Scandinavia, and the decorative system with that 
found on neolithic pottery in Northern Europe. 
He further showed that interments of the same tall 
dolichocephalic race in a more advanced stage of 
neolithic culture were to be found in the cave- 
burials of the Finale district further up the Ligurian 
coast. The physical form and the character of the 
sepulchral rites were essentially the same. Only the 
skeletons were here associated with polished axes, 
pottery, and bones of domesticated animals. The 
direction from which the new civilizing influences 
had come was indicated by imported shell orna- 
ments from the Southern and Eastern Mediter- 
raneap ; in the Mentone caves the imported shells 
were from the Atlantic. In conclusion, Mr. Evans 
showed that the later Finale interments exhibited 
forms of pottery and implements identical with 
those of the Italian terremare of the other side of 
the Apennines, and included ceramic shapes which 
seemed to be the prototypes of vessels found in the 
early Sikel tombs of Mycenzan age. The Italic 
culture here revealed fitted on not only to that of 
the early pile settlements of the Po valley and the 
lake-dwellings of Switzerland, but might be traced 
to the Danube valley, to Thrace and the Troad. 
Amongst other parallel forms, owl-like idols bearing 
a strong resemblance to those described by Dr. 
Schliemann from the site of Troy had been found 
by Padre Morelli, of Genoa, in one of the Finale 
caves.—Dr. H.C. March read a paper in which he 
sought to prove that the peculiar features of Poly- 
nesian ornament are due to a mythography which 
is, in the main, a symbolism of origin and descent. 
Thus regarded, unattractive and bewildering designs 
are resolved into emblems of divinity and demon- 
strations of lineage. He traced the evolution and 
defined the attributes of Tiki, explained the nature 
of oromatuas and the meaning of “ unus,” described 
the various methods of recording pedigrees, whether 
along a male or along a female line, and illustrated 
the mythical use of tapa and sinnet. He discussed, 
as modes of origin, totemism, gemmation, and 
generation, of which Polynesian examples were 
given; tabulated the kinship of the superior gods ; 
set forth in full the Tane cult, especially in relation 
to the axe and the drum ; and endeavoured, in con- 
clusion, to account for the development of the com- 
plicated Mangaian adze. 


HIsTORICAL.— Dee. 15.—Hon. G. C. Brodrick in 
the chair.—The following were elected Fellows: 
Messrs. J. E. P. Wallis, W. H. Edmunds, and J. H. 
Harris.— Papers were read by Mr. H. E. Malden ‘On 
some Royal Letters of James VI.’ (originals exhi- 
bited), and by Mr. Hubert Hall ‘ On Strafford in the 
Star Chamber.’—A discussion followed, in which 
Mr. I. 8. Leadam and others took part. 


ARISTOTELIAN.—Dec. 19.— Mr. 8. H. Hodgson, 
President, in the chair.— Miss E. C. Jones was elected 
a Member.—Prof. A. G. Greenhill read a paper ‘On 
the Measurement of Space, Time, and Matter.’ The 
paper discussed the borderland which lies between 
the measurement of space, time, and matter as con- 
stituting mathematical science and the definition 
of these three things, for which the mathematicians 
look for assistance to the philosophers. For mathe- 
matics, space, time, and matter constitute the three 
indefinable qualities of nature, but although in- 
capable of definition they are capable of measure- 
ment by means of the units of length, time, and 
weight. The paper examined the various units of 
measurement with a view to showing their arbitrary 
character.— A discussion followed, in which Col. 
Cunningham, Mr. Hebbel, and Prof. Hudson took 
part. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL.— Dec. 19.—Mr. H. S. Ashbee 
in the chair.—Mr. H. DB. Wheatley read a paper ‘On 
the Present Condition of English Bibliography, and 
Suggestions for the Future.’ After reviewing the 
materials already existing fora general bibliography 
of English literature, Mr. Wheatley urged that the 
Society should undertake the work of a complete 
bibliography, which he maintained might be accom- 
plished by well-organized co-operative effort within 
a reasonable time.—A discussion ensued.—It was 
announced that the Council had decided to issue an 
early number of the 7ransactions.—Several dona- 
tions to the bibliographical library of the Society 
were reported. 














MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tces. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Astronomy,’ Sir R. 8. Ball. (Juvenile 
re.) 


are. 
Wepv. London Institution, 4.—‘Combustion: Slow, Rapid, and Ex- 
plosive,’ Prof. V. Lewis. (Juvenile Lecture.) 





Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Astronomy,’ Sir R. 8. Ball. (Juvenile 
Lecture. } 
Fri. London Institution, 4.—‘Combustion: Slow, Rapid, and Ex- 
plosive,’ Prof. V. Lewis. (Juvenile Lecture.) 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Ast y,’ Sir R. 8. Ball. (Juvenile 
ure.) 








Science Gossip, 


Tue death of Mr. Fryer, of Manchester, 
known as the inventor of the ‘‘ concretor” and 
‘* destructor,” is announced. 


Mr. anp Mrs. THEODORE BENT have started 
for Abyssinia, where, under the protection of the 
Italian Government, they hope to do some work 
at the ruins of Axume, the ancient capital of 
the old Ethiopian kingdom ; and after staying 
there some time and thoroughly examining the 
neighbourhood, they hope to get as far as Gonda. 
Mr. Bent, we understand, has just seen through 
the press for the Hakluyt Society a volume 
containing two old MSS. of travel, one by 
Master Thomas Dallam, who built and took out 
an organ from Queen Elizabeth to the Sultan in 
1599, the other by Dr. John Covel, chaplain to 
the Embassy at Constantinople, 1670-1677. To 
these Mr. Bent has written an introduction 
giving a sketch of the history of the Levant 
Company of Turkey Merchants. 








FINE ARTS 


ARCHITECTURAL LITERATURE. 

Architecture, a Profession or an Art. Thir- 
teen Short Essays on the Qualifications and 
Training of Architects. Edited by R. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., and G. Jackson, A.R.A. 
(Murray.)—In the spring of 1891 a Bill was 
introduced into Parliament for ‘‘ making archi- 
tecture a close profession,” to be exercised only 
by those who had obtained diplomas certifying 
that they had passed certain examinations. 
This Bill never reached a second reading, and 
was vehemently opposed by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects—a chartered body which, 
claiming to represent thearchitectural profession, 
also desires to impose a system of examination 
and registration, by which it aims at establish- 
ing on its own account that monopoly which it 
was sought by the Bill in question to confer 
on others. Such a system, however, whether 
imposed by the Institute or by any other body, 
was equally repugnant to the views of many— 
and not the least distinguished—members of 
the profession. The Institute itself was divided 
against itself ; large secessions took place from 
among those whom it had previously enrolled ; 
anda protest was addressed to the President and 
Council in which it was urged that, while it was 
possible to examine students in matters per- 
taining to construction and sanitation, their 
artistic qualifications could not be brought to 
the test of examination. This contention is 
supported in the thirteen essays contained in 
the present volume, with much, perhaps un- 
avoidable repetition, which it is tobe feared may 
deter the public for whom the book is intended 
from profiting by the soundness of the arguments 
put forth. If, indeed, the Royal Institute of 
British Architects had pushed its scheme by 
alleging only that it was desirable that all archi- 
tects should have some acquaintance with the 
principles of construction and sanitation—if it 
had, furthermore, insisted that some such test 
of competency might with advantage be 
required, in these matters, of that large class 
of builders to whom the erection of the vast 
majority of our dwelling-houses is entrusted— 
criticism of, and opposition to, the project might 
have been lessened, if not avoided. No such 
modesty, it appears, suited the ambitions of the 
Council, and when their chief spokesman 
insists that an architect is made up of an 
artist, a constructor, and a man of business, we 
are no longer surprised to find those to whom 
the honour of their great art and its stupendous 
science is dear repudiating with vehemence the 
attempt to secure the predominance of that side 


nate 

by which she is drawn to the service of pu 

utilitarian needs. Much that the writers haye 
to say on the worthlessness of the proposed test, 
and on the evil influence of examinations on the 
student by inducing him to aim only at pasgi 
them instead of applying himself to the acquisi. 
tion of sound knowledge, is, of course, equally 
applicable to other branches of education ; by} 
the point is well put in its relation to the arts 
of design and construction by Mr. Jackson jn 
his carefully written and logical preface. We 
may also recommend specially to readers Mr. 
Norman Shaw’s paper ‘That an Artist is not 
necessarily Unpractical,’ Mr. Basil Champneys's 
on ‘The Relations of General to Technical 
Education in the Training of an Architect,’ and 
the concluding essay by the editor, in which Mr. 
Jackson treats of ‘True and False Ideals in the 
Education of an Architect.’ 


The Cathedral Churches of England and Wales, 
their History, Architecture, and Monuments. 
By W. J. Loftie, M.A., F.S.A.  (Stanford.) 
—The man who seeks a guide-book to the 
cathedral churches of England and Wales, with 
Westminster Abbey thrown in, and plans of 
most of them, all for two shillings, does not 
deserve a better book than this. It is avowedly 
a compilation, as such a book necessarily must 
be, for to make it by original research would 
need an outlay of time and money quite out of 
proportion with the result. Nearly all the 
plans are old ones reused, and generally long 
out of date, and many of them very bad at that, 
The written accounts vary much in quality 
according to the material which was within 
reach, and it is only fair to say that those 
churches of which Mr. Loftie has a personal 
knowledge are the best done. The book is 
founded on one by the late Mr. Mackenzie 
Walcott, and many of its faults are inherited. 
Mr. Walcott was notorious amongst writers on 
architectural and ecclesiastical antiquities for 
carelessness and inaccuracy, and it would have 
been better to ignore his work altogether, and 
start afresh. Mr. Loftie has a very proper 
hatred of the doings of the ‘‘ restorers,” and 
speaks his mind freely about them. But we 
think that occasionally the mere fact that a work 
has been called a ‘‘ restoration” makes him 
condemn it unnecessarily. That, however, is a 
far smaller fault than the opposite one of whole- 
sale praise of all that is new and costly, such as 
the guide-book makers usually indulge in. Mr. 
Loftie is quite right when he insists that the 
method of most of the fashionable restorers of 
our time is identical with that of the much 
execrated James Wyatt, who differed from them 
only in being a less successful forger. 


Biographical Sketch of George Meikle Kemp, 
Architect of the Scott Monument, Edinburgh. 
By Thomas Bonnar, F.S.A.Scot. (Blackwood & 
Sons.)—When a man has done one good and 
famous work, his friends would be wise if they 
let his reputation rest upon it. The Scott 
Monument at Edinburgh has suffered much from 
over praise, and much from the strange carica- 
tures of it with which the tradesmen of 
Edinburgh have thought fit to adorn their 
advertisements and fancy goods. And _ its 
position, which is not that for which it was 
designed, is also against it. But it is really a 
remarkable work for its date, and one of which 
the architect and his friends might justly be 
proud. Designed in 1836 and 1837, it was 
begun to be built in 1840, before the English 
Gothic revival, which the writings of Scott had 
helped to foster, had passed from the merely 
romantic to the artistic phase. It is easy now 
to find faults of detail, and it may be objected 
that the whole scheme of a canopy on so large 4 
scale is mistaken. But it is an excellent piece 


of constructive design, and assuming that the 
monument was to be Gothic, which under the 
circumstances was almost inevitable, it is very 
unlikely that anything better than this could 





then have been done. Even now the Edinburgh 
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monument contrasts very favourably with the 

in Kensington Gardens with which it is 
most natural to compare it. It is useless 
to speculate on what Kemp might have done 
but for the sad accident which deprived him of 
life when his one — work was only rising 
from the ground. ome who then were doing 
work not to be compared with it lived to be 
jooked on as leaders in architecture. The monu- 
ment will keep up his memory and needed no 
pook to help it. The book, however, is here 
and must be noticed. It contains, after the 
manner of such books, much talk—some of it 
rery small indeed—about its hero and many 
members of his family. He was the son of a 
shepherd, and was brought up as a carpenter : a 
shrewd, industrious, pushing Scotchman such as 
by their success in life away from home have 
become typical in the eyes of other nations. 
Kemp, too, travelled ; he came to England and 
then went on to France, working at his trade 
and writing letters home to his friends, some of 
which are here printed. They seem to show a 
man impatient of his position, thoughtful above 
his knowledge, and with an inconsistent hatred 
ofall Scotchmen above him in social position 
who were so unpatriotic as to leave their native 
country. It is most likely that the writer was 
not so cantankerous in real life as in his letters 
he makes himself appear. A good deal was put 
in for effect or for lack of matter to fill up the 
letters, which he evidently looked upon as 
serious literary compositions. He also essayed 
verse, of which there is a good deal printed 
inthe book. The only part of the letters of 
interest to any but his personal friends is his 
criticism of the work that he saw in his travels. 
His contempt for London as a mud-built city 
is excusable. Coming from a land of good 
masonry, brick seemed to him but poor stuff, 
and at the time of his sojourn here London 
was not showing at its best. He is quite just 
when he says that all building work in London, 
except the carpentry, was worse than it was in 
Edinburgh. oncerning the Scott Monument 
we have an unedifying account of the petti- 
fogging intrigue which then, as now, accom- 
panied architectural competition, and a strange 
tale of how the admirers of Sir Walter Scott 
at Chicago wanted to reproduce the monument 
there in cast steel. 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Tales of Adventure and Stories of Fifty Years 
Ago (Sampson Low & Co.) have been culled by 
Mr. Joseph Cundall—a man of skill and pro- 
digious experience in such work—from many 
volumes of the ‘‘ Annuals ” which were the rage 
in our parents’ days, and amid much ineffable 
rubbish comprised not a few pleasant and 
genuine pieces of prose and verse. The selec- 
tion is decidedly good, and such articles as the 
Duke of Rutland’s ‘Notes ona Spanish Ramble,’ 
‘The Garden of Boccaccio,’ by Coleridge, and 
Dickens’s ‘To be Read at Dusk,’ are welcome. 
Nothing nowadays distinguishes the ‘*‘ Annuals” 
of these bygone years so much as the lovely 
engravings by the best English hands, and 
from many famous and beautiful pictures, 
which abound in them. From these plates, 
as well as the letterpress, Mr. Cundall has 
made a good selection, and reproduced in a 
creditable manner, by the Woodburytype pro- 
tess, twenty exquisite examples, such as J. 
Cousen’s ‘ Lake Nemi’ and W. Miller’s ‘Rouen,’ 
both after Turner. All the copies are not so 
fortunate as these. 

Mr. Thomson has illustrated Mr. A. Dob- 
son’s Ballad of Beau Brocade characteristic- 
ally and copiously in a pretty little volume 
(Kegan Paul & Co.). The verses are selec- 
tions from Mr. Dobson’s previous publications. 
Nothing could be more enjoyable in its way 
than the animation and rustic spirit of the 
scene ‘Under the Oak’ on p. 3, where almost 
microscopic draughtsmanship is united to style 


of a large kind; or the quaint and subdued 
energy of the highwayman and his horse in the 
coach robbery, delineated on p. 4. Humour and 
fidelity to character abound in ‘Saddling the 
Gray Mare.’ Every one will enjoy the vivacity 
and movement of the bony and aged steed (p. 11), 
who, with Dolly on her back (p. 13), gallops with 
so much ‘‘ go” to the coach’s rescue. 

Etonians of all ages ought to welcome the 
publication of Eton of Old; or, Eighty Years 
Since, 1811-22, by an Old Colleger (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.), which is a capital record of the 
school from an interior point of view. We do 
not believe the ‘‘ Old Colleger ” is now alive, or, 
if living, has recently written the narrative 
which begins by telling us that, so far back as the 
spring of 1811, he landed at ‘‘ The Christopher ” 
from Thumwood’s coach. It was, no doubt, 
Dampier’s Montem Year, and the ‘‘Old Col- 
leger” has written a very vivid and faithful 
account of that time-honoured function. Our 
author is an admirer of fagging—within bounds, 
no doubt; we have, therefore, an amusing 
account of it, which, except in the matter 
of chopping logs of wood for one’s master’s 
— fire, does not seem very dreadful ; clean- 
ing his boots was not expected, but he might 
order something to be done which rendered 
supper impossible, and sleep difficult to obtain. 
The terrible Keate, too, with sarcastic wisdom, 
actually set our ‘‘ Old Colleger” and two of his 
friends to turn into Latin Blair’s sermon on 
‘The Duties of the Young’ by a certain day, 
which involved relays of green tea all night, 
good fires in the ‘‘ Lower” fireplace of the 
**Long,” and many a groan preceding its 
accomplishment. We are told that the worst 
legends of Keate’s cruelties are stupid exag- 
gerations, but that it is true his very presence 
often caused a feeling little short of terror. 
Our ‘‘ OldColleger ” asserts that Kinglake knew, 
and could have known, very little indeed about 
him, and, on the whole, ‘‘ Old Colleger’s ” testi- 
mony on behalf of the immortal Head Master is 
distinctly favourable. We are assured that most 
of the flogged deserved that distinction. Need 
we say that this book abounds in anecdotes of 
other matters than those castigatory, and that 
it is extremely readable, full of movement and 
local colour, that highest charm of works of 
the kind? The Eton of a modern and milder 
type is duly described and commended. The 
wonder is that everybody, from the lowest 
colleger to the masters and the autocratic 
Head Master himself, knew that the Spartan 
Eton of the pre-Hodgsonian period was in 
direct antagonism to the statutes under which 
the school existed! The illustrations, though 
not at all showy and effective, are sound, 
scholarly, and in many cases delicately artistic 
and modest ; for instance, the luminous ‘ Col- 
lege from Fellows’ Eyot,’ p. 228, and the 
vignette on the title-page which reproduces 
Byrne’s print of the Turner of ‘ Eton from the 
Slough Road,’ and other prints taken from 
‘ Memorials of Eton College,’ by C. W. Radclyffe. 


The Cottar’s Saturday Night, by Robert 
Burns, with an introduction by the Rev. J. 
Hall, is published by Messrs. Marcus Ward & 
Co. We suppose Mr. Hall is the author of 
the clever and well-designed, but rather 
amateurish illustrations of this volume, no 
other name appearing on the title-page or else- 
where. If it is so, they are much to his credit. 

Messrs. Putnam’s Sons have issued an edition 
of Irving’s Conquest of Granada similar to that 
they issued some time ago of the ‘ Tales of the 
Alhambra.’ The two volumes are handsomely 
printed, with ornamental borders. The illus- 
trations are from photographs, but are better 
chosen than those in the former volumes.— 
Messrs. Cassell have brought out a smaller 
edition of Cary’s version of Dante’s Inferno, 
illustrated by Doré. Mr. A. J. Butler furnishes 
a somewhat apologetic preface. 











ART FOR THE NURSERY. 


From Messrs. Griffith & Farran comes Short 
Stories about Animals, with capital illustra- 
tions by Mr. W. Weekes, including some that 
are well coloured and nicely printed. Of 
Told after Tea, of which the same may be 
said, we can commend the illustrations more 
warmly, and even praise the letterpress, which 
is written by M. and C. Lee, the illustrations 
being by H. Ford, E. Hume, and E. E. 
Dell. Tiny Natural History consists of four 
little well-illustrated books in a case.—The 
Great Show of Kobol Land, by F. R. Stockton 
(Osgood & Co.), is worthy of the same author’s 
‘Clocks of Rondaine,’ which we have already 
praised, although not quite so good. The illus- 
trations are not of much account.—From the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
we have The History of Joseph, The History of 
Moses, The History of David, and The History 
of Daniel, four biographies with brightly coloured 
plates. 

Puss in Boots, Little Mother Goose, Violets 
for Faithfulness, by 8. Doudney, Red - Letter 
Days, by F. R. Havergal, and Birthdays are 
all nice little books, nicely and variously 
illustrated in colours and otherwise, which 
come to us from Messrs. Marcus Ward, and 
are, the latter two especially, suitable to the 
gift-making season. 

Messrs. Routledge have issued a reprint of 
Mrs. Ewing’s masterpieces Jackanapes, Daddy 
Darwin's Dovecot, and Lob Lie-by-the-fire, with 
Mr. Caldecott’s ever enjoyable illustrations. 








PUBLISHERS AND BOOKBUYERS. 
34, Queen’s Gate Terrace, 8.W., Dec. 13, 1892. 

SrnceE my letter appeared in your issue of the 
3rd inst., a copy of the ‘ Poetry of Architecture ’ 
has been sent to me by Mr. George Allen. I 
did not receive with it any communication or 
invoice; and with reference to my previous repu- 
diation of any liability for the book beyond the 
original subscription price of two guineas, I 
inferred—I think naturally—that Mr. George 
Allen accepted that sum, and sent him a cheque 
for the amount. This he has acknowledged, 
enclosing, however, a receipt for it, as paid ‘‘ on 
account.” 

I am curious to know whether this is a usual 
mode of transacting business, or only Mr. 
George Allen’s mode of transacting business. 
I confess to my mind it seems an unworthy 
trick. 

If it would not occupy too much of your valu- 
able space I should like also to notice the fact 
that Mr. George Allen, in his letter to me of the 
24th of October, wrote: ‘‘ All my other cus- 
tomers have willingly confirmed their orders” 
—i.e., at the higher price then demanded ; but 
the only original subscriber of my acquaintance 
whom I have happened to meet has told me 
that the bookseller through whom he and some 
others had bespoken copies from Mr. George 
Allen had, on behalf of his customers, strongly 
remonstrated against the increase of price, and 
denied liability beyond the original two guineas 
for each copy. 

It is rather difficult to reconcile Mr. George 
Allen’s precise and deliberate statement with 
this information. R. MIits. 





SALES. 


Messrs. CuristiE, Manson & Woops sold 
last week the following. Engravings: The Hon. 
Miss Bingham, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 261. 
Miss Farren, after Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
561. Miss Emily Pott, in the character of 
Thais, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 261. Lady 
Smith and her Children, after Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, 251. Pictures and Drawings: J. Syer, 
Upright Landscape, Lane Scene, 841.; On the 
Llugwy, near Bettws, 157/.; A Landscape, with 
children, 601. E. Nicol, An Unwarrantable In- 
trusion, 501.; ‘‘Come out o’ That,” 58/.; The 
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Day after the Fair, 1571.; ‘‘ Whe-ew,” or Morn- 
ing Lecture, 120/. J. Hardy, jun., Gillie, Boy, 
Dogs, and Game, 110/. A. Seigen, Alexandrien, 
115i. R. Cosway, Mrs. Baldwin, ‘‘ The Grecian 
Lady,” 671. 

At the sale, on the 12th inst., of the pictures 
of. the late Madame la Baronne de Gunsbourg, 
Hétel Drouot, the sum of .203,633 fr. was ob- 
tained. The works included. Diaz’s La Récréa- 
tion orientale, 12,100fr.; T. Rousseau’s Le 
Pont de Pierre, 33,500fr.; and Troyon’s 
P&turage en Touraine, 73,200 fr. At the sale 
of the collection of the late M. Thoré-Burger, 
the eminent art critic, five pictures by Ver- 
meer; of Delft realized noteworthy sums for 
works so small., Thus, La,,jeune Musicienne 
fetched ...29,000.fr. ; Le Concert, 20,000 fr.; La 
Femme au Clavecin, 25,000fr. ; Intérieur de 
Ville, 1,800 fr. ; and La.Servante qui Dort, 
1,150fr. The genuineness of the latter two 
is hardly admitted. Le Chardonneret, by K. 
Fabritius, a painter of the category of Vermeer, 
fetched at the same auction 5,500fr. (it is 
signed and dated 1654); and a portrait, sup- 

osed to be that of Vermeer, by N. Koedyk, 
ought the same ‘sum. 








ine-Art Gossiy. 


WE have already spoken of the collection of 
drawings by Blake, Palmer, and Calvert which will 
form. a leading feature of the approaching Winter 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy. Blake’s de- 
signs from Dante, which have never been exhi- 
bited, have been lent by the Linnell family to the 
Academicians, who have also borrowed a large 
number of the drawings of the late Marchioness 
of Waterford, which, our readers will remember, 
were recently collected by Lady Brownlow at 
Carlton House Terrace. The pictures in oil will 
also be of singular interest, for Earl Brownlow 
and Lord Strafford have been unusually liberal 
of loans, and so have Mr. Baillie Hamilton and 
many other generousowners—for instance, Lord 
Yarborough, Lady Burdett-Coutts, Lady Wal- 
lace, Mr. Raphdel, Mr. Askew, Mr. Robertson, 
Mr. Naylor, and Mr. Holford. The Italian 

ictures are of much more importance than has 
en the: case at recent exhibitions. The best 
art of the Low Countries is also largely repre- 
sented. As usual, there will be many excellent 
Reynoldses, Gainsboroughs, and Landseers, be- 
sides the less frequent J. Phillips, Boxalls, and 
J. F. Lewises. 


Sir Freperick Burton has again been fortu- 
nate in filling an important gap in the historical 
sequence of Low Country pictures in the 
National Gallery. We have mentioned above 
the sale at the Hotel Drouot of ‘La jeune 
Musicienne,’ one of the finest specimens of that 
rare painter Jan van der Meer, of Delft, com- 
monly called Vermeer. On a screen in Room X., 
the long room appropriated to Dutch and 
Flemish pictures, this capital work. was hung 
om’ Thursday last, the 22nd inst. ‘ It measures 
about 16in. by 20in. upright. It represents 
the interior of a small room, brightly illumi- 
nated by a large window on our left. The wall 
is characteristically decorated with two paint- 
ings: a charming landscape reminding us of a 
Ruysdael, in a carved and gilt frame (unusual 
in the pictures shown in Dutch interiors), and 
a much larger painting, in a black frame, of a 
quaint and very Dutch Cupid armed with his bow. 
The sole occupant of the room is a young woman, 
who stands nearly in profile to our right, with 
both hands on the keys of a harpsichord or 
clavecin. She turns her face towards us with 
a dreamy expression, as if she listened to her 
own music. She is bareheaded, and wears a gown 
of pale dead-leaf satin, most exquisitely modelled 
and painted, and about her shoulders a scarf of 
deep rich blue. The inside of the lid of the 
clavecin is, after the fashion of the time, 
adorned with a brilliantly illuminated landscape. 


are exactly what..we expect from Vermeer. 
Echoes of the lady’s dead-leaf and blue are art- 
fully-modulated into a choice harmony with the 
brighter blue of a large stool in front of the 
work, and the greyish amber tints that are dis- 


tributed throughout. This scheme of colour is 
to be found in other Vermeers. The picture 
is remarkable for its admirable preservation 
and its exquisite execution not less than for 
its truly representative character. It is signed 
by the painter'at full length on the end of the 
musical instrument. The frame seems to be 
original. . In 1714 it is mentioned in a sale 
catalogue, and. again at the Danser Nyman 
Sale, in 1797; it formed part of the cele- 
brated Solly Collection, and was sold in 
London in 1847. It was engraved in the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1866, p. 326, with 
the title ‘Jeune Femme jouant au Clave- 
cin,’ and M. Thoré, in his catalogue of Ver- 
meers, published in the Gazette, as above, gave 
to it the number 29, and called it ‘ Jeune Femme 
au Clavecin.’ - But he gave the same title to 
another. Vermeer, his No. 30, where the lady 
sits.. The names were probably changed in the 
Thoré-Burger sale catalogue to distinguish the 
one from the other. The picture with the sitting 
figure was there described as ‘‘assise, de profil, 
devant au Clavecin,” and is slightly smaller 
than our new acquisition. M. Thoré, to whom 
both belonged, signalized himself as an art critic 
under the signature of ‘‘ Burger,” and revived 
the reputation of the Delftische Van der Meer. 


A NEw edition of Mr. Sidney Colvin’s ‘ Guide 
to the Exhibition in the Print and Drawing 
Gallery in the British Museum’ will be issued 
to-day, and will include notices of all the 
changes and additions which have been made 
since the exhibition was opened in March, 1891. 
The last of these consists of the removal of 
several German and French drawings of the 
sixteenth century to make room for the fine 
series by Lueas van Leyden, which we noticed 
at the time of its acquisition last August, and 
of the replacement, in some of the swing frames, 
of a group of Hablot Browne’s illustrations to 
Lever by a dozen fine and characteristic ex- 
amples of Edward Lear’s early drawings of 
Italian topography, which have been presented 
within the last few weeks by Mr. Alexander 
Malcelm, of Venice. 


ENCOURAGED by the great success of the Loan 
Exhibition of Pictures at the Guildhall, the City 
Corporation intends to promote a second col- 
lection of the same kind in the same place, to 
be opened early in the ensuing summer. 


Tue Report of the Director of the National 
Gallery of Ireland, 1891, has been published. 
It states that more than 86,000 persons visited 
the gallery, of whom more than 25,000 entered 
on Sundays. During the year the most import- 
ant picture purchased for the gallery was Mul- 
ready’s *‘ Toy-seller’; the next, ‘ The Madonna 
Enthroned.’ Four drawings by Watteau were 
bought at the James sale. Hogarth’s portrait of 
Dr. B. Hoadly was bought for the Irish Por- 
trait Gallery. 


PRECENTOR VENABLES writes :— 

“In illustration of Mr. Micklethwaite’s paper 
‘On the Indoor Games of Schoolboys in the Middle 
Ages,’ recently read before the Archzological In- 
stitute, I may mention that ‘a board of nine holes,’ 
similar to those mentioned as occurring in the 
cloisters of Canterbury, Westminster, and elsewhere, 
with cup marks, occurs on the altar steps—a very 
unfitting place—of the southernmost chapel of the 
great north transept of Lincoln Cathedral. I am 
afraid that the Lincoln boys and Liucoln men must 
have been a more irreverent set than their brethren 
elsewhere, bringing their secular amusements not 
only into the church itself, but to the very steps of 
the altar. Those who care to pursue the subject 
further may be glad to be referred to an interesting 
paper by the Rev. R. S. Baker, in vol. xi. of 
the Associated Societies’ Reports and Papers, on 
‘Peg Meryll’ and other medieval rustic games, 
outdoor as well as indoor, akin to ‘nine holes,’ 
Among other illustrations Mr. Baker gives the fol- 


—— the unhappy wags which let their cattle stray 
At nine-holes on the heathwhile they together play; 


and this from Clare :— 
Oft may we track his haunts where he hath been 
To spend the leisure which his toils bestow 
By nine-peg morris nicked upon the green. 
It is superfluous to remind your readers of Shak. 
gy ‘The ninemen’s morris is filled up with 
mu 

Mr. Lawrence Housman, the artist who 
illustrated ‘Jump-to-Glory-Jane,’ is editing g 
volume of Blake’s verse for the ‘‘ Parchment 
Library,” published by Messrs. Kegan Pay] 
& Co. His selection includes extracts from 
a hitherto unpublished prose manuscript of 
Blake’s, entitled ‘ An Island in the Moon.’ The 
whole of ‘ The Marriage of Heaven and Hell’ ig 
included. There will be a frontispiece to the 
volume and a specimen of Blake’s book deco. 
ration, and the method by which nearly all his 
writings were produced. 

Tue January number of the Reliquary will 
contain the first of a series of illustrated notes 
on the pre-Conquest churches in the old king. 
dom of Northumbria, by Mr. C. C. Hodges, of 
Hexham. 

Tue ‘‘ Reichslimescommission ” appointed by 
the German Government to explore the Limes 
or Roman frontier from-.Coblence to Ratisbon 
has commenced the publication of a Limesblatt, 
which is to appear five or six times a year 
during the five years for which the commission 
has been appointed, and to contain current news 
of discoveries made by the explorers. The first 
number, lately issued, includes reports of exca- 
vation and survey on the Taunus and in Hessen, 
with explanatory accounts of inscriptions by 
Drs. Mommsen and Zangemeister. All who 
are interested in the work should not fail to 
read the important articles which are likely to 
appear in this new periodical. 

Dr. Doérrrerp, in his report on the latest 
excavations in Greece, published in the last num- 
ber of the Athenische Mittheilungen, gives some 
details on the discoveries made at Epidaurus, 
Mycene, Eleusis, and Corinth. At Epidaurus 
the Roman-roofed theatre which existed in the 
courtyard of the gymnasium has been almost 
wholly cleared. A large building situated 
between this gymnasium and the temple of 
Artemis has also been disinterred, and was 
found to possess a vast atrium with stone seats, 
as well as a large hall having two aisles, several 
rooms, and some bathing apartments. The 
north-east portion of the precinct sacred to 
AXsculapius has been all brought to view, and 
has revealed’some new hexedra, bases of statues 
and of votive offerings, together with the founda- 
tions of a building of unknown destination. 
On the acropolis of Mycene a large cistern cut 
out of the rock and a fresh group of tombs have 
been found. The excavations at Corinth have 
unexpectedly informed us that the actual level of 
the ground is so much higher than in ancient 
times that a good number of buildings have 
been preserved of unusual height of walling. 
Thus a house of good Hellenic period was found 
with the pavement and stylobate of the atrium 
entire, and covered by a Byzantine building 
which has preserved many architectural frag- 
ments belonging to the former. At Eleusis a 
large cistern has been discovered under the 
great propylea, and some noteworthy portions 
of the boundary wall of the acropolis. 

Ir appears as if, after the period of the 
incursion of the Goths, the present century is 
fated to be that in which the monuments of 
antiquity have suffered most destruction. We 
regret to say that the news reaches us of the 
obliteration by the Bedwin Arabs of large por- 
tions of the early Egyptian inscriptions in 
the Sinaitic peninsula. It seems that the 
notion arose that behind the inscriptions 
were stores of turquoises, and it was to reach 
these that the surface of the rock was cut away. 
The inscriptions were copied by Dr. H. Brugsch, 
and, we believe, the late Prof. Palmer. On the 








The coloration and tonality of the whole work 


lowing from Drayton :— 


news of the recent damage reaching Egypt, 
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Herr Friedrich Grote started for Sinai with a 
p phic camera, in order to secure photo- 
graphs of what still remains, so that at least of 
these we may hope to have trustworthy repre- 
sentations. 

We regret to announce the death on the 2nd 
inst., at Alexandria, of the distinguished col- 
lector John Dimitri, banker and merchant, who, 
it will be remembered, has given a splendid 
geries of objects of Egyptian art to the museum 
at Athens. 


—_— 











MUSIC 


— oe 


THE WEEK. 


§1,J4MES’s HaLL.—Middlesex Choral Union. The Bach 


WESTMINSTER TowN Ha yi.— Westminster Orchestral 


Society. 

{Tux Middlesex Choral Union, which gave 
its first performance on Thursday last week, 
should develope into a valuable institution, 
for of late oratorio has suffered neglect in 
central London simply for want of a suitable 
hall. This want will be supplied in the 
Victoria Hall, in Langham Place, now in 
course of erection, and meanwhile the per- 
formances of the new society may be re- 

ed as tentative and experimental. From 
the list of works to be given during the 
present season, to which we have already 
referred, it would seem that the manage- 
ment intends to pursue a liberal policy, and 
the choice of Handel’s ‘Joshua’ as a com- 
mencement was excellent, as, with the ex- 
ception of a performance by the ill-fated 
Borough of Hackney Choral Association, a 


in London since 1847, when it was last per- 


With reference to the rendering last week, 
we must commence by congratulating the 
promoters of the Middlesex Choral Union 
on the excellence of the choir. The sopranos 
and tenors are especially good; but all four 
sections sang with spirit and precision. 
Obviously this body of singers is capable 
of rendering justice to any work that may 
be placed before it. 
James Shaw, seems equal to his duties; but 


drag the time, the pace in'some of the move- 
ments, notably ‘‘See the conquering hero 
comes,” being certainly too slow. The 
rendering of the solos by Miss Anna Wil- 
liams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Ben Davies, 


man was generally commendable. The addi- 
tional accompaniments were, we _ believe, 
those of Mr. Ebenezer Prout; but that-emi- 


responsible for the accompaniment of the 
recitatives on the organ, nor for the silence 
of the instrument in choruses where it 


‘should undoubtedly have been employed. 


The Bach Choir has always displayed 
eclecticism in its choice of works for per- 
formance, and there was nothing startling 
in the announcement of its intention to 
revive Verdi’s ‘Manzoni’ Requiem. . Every 
one will remember the storm of controversy 
which arose over this work on its first per- 
formance under the composer’s direction in 
1875, and it would seem that the malcon- 
tents were in a majority, for the Requiem 
has failed to win a permanent position in the 
repertory of choral societies, and the audi- 
ence on the present occasion was wretchedly 
small. This is strange and unreasonable, 





few years ago, the work had not been heard , 


formed by the Sacred Harmonie Society. ; 


The conductor, Mr. ' 


he should be warned against a tendency to: 


Mr. E. ‘Branscombe, and Mr. Robert ‘New- | 


nent Handelian scholar was certainly not) 


for, although it is not legitimate sacred 
music according to our insular ideas, allow- 
ance should be made for differences in 
respect of national temperament, and if 
approval cannot be given to the theatrical 
effects in the ‘‘ Dies Ira” and the unsatis- 
factory contrapuntal writing, the exquisite 
beauty of the “ Recordare,” the ‘ Lacry- 
mosa,”’ the ‘‘ Offertorium,” and the “‘ Agnus 
Dei” surely demands recognition. It is 
scarcely rash to predict that the ‘ Manzoni’ 
Requiem will be revived from time to time, 
and will eventually be éstimated at its proper 
value. The work had evidently been well 
rehearsed, and its performance under the 
direetion of Prof. Villiers Stanford was, in 
the main, highly satisfactory. It would-be 
idle to pretend that Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Brema, Mr. W. Shakespeare, and Mr. 
‘Andrew Black could compare as a body with 
the magnificent quartet brought to London 
by Verdi in 1875; but, at any rate, the 
second and fourth of the artists named in- 
fused inito their efforts ‘Some of thé intensity 
of expression needed by this sensuous music. 
It was a happy idea to place in juxtaposition 
Mendelssohn’s overture ‘ Meeresstille und 
gliickliche. Fahrt,’ and Beethoven’s setting 
of Goethe’s two short poems, which, no 
doubt, suggested to Mendelssohn. the idea 
of his overture. The programme was com- 
pleted by Herr Joachim’s effective scena 
‘ Marfa,’ which was rendered with much 
feeling by Miss Brema, the young. artist 
evincing possession of an excellent declama- 
tory style of singing. 

The Westminster Orchestral Society is 
not among the largest, but it is certainly 
one of the most active of the amateur instru- 
mental associations which have sprung into 
life during the past few years. ‘The first 
concert this season took place on Wednesday 
evening, and occasion was taken to mark 
the centenary of the late Cipriani Potter, 
who was born in October, 1792. . Potter 
was not only an excellent musician, as his 
works in connexion with the Royal Academy 
of Music and the Philharmonic Society 
abundantly proved, but he had considerable 
talent as ‘a composer,’ and there is ‘much 
excellent ‘writing in his nine symphonies, 
two Shakspearean overtures, concertos, 
sonatas, &c. The Overture to ‘Cymbeline,’ 
performed on the present occasion, was 
written in 1836;. and. first’ performed 
by the Philharnionic Society in the follow- 
ing year. Itis a dramatic and picturesque 
work, and, for the time when it was com- 
posed, decidedly “advanced.” ‘The - first 

art-of the programme was devoted to Beet- 


oven, and included ‘thé Pianoférte Oon-. 


certo in E flat, and the overtures to ‘ Fidelio’ 
and ‘Egmont.’ Miss Marie Wurm played 
the concerto and, in the Second part, ‘pieces 
by Chopin and herself carefully, and songs 
were contributed by Miss Ada Wray and 
Mr. Herbert Reeves. At the next concert, 
on March 15th; a new Concertstiick by Mr. 
Stewart Macpherson, the society’s able 
conductor, will be performed ; and the pro- 
gramme of the third, on May 3rd, will con- 
sist exclusively of music by British com- 
posers. In compliment to Mr. Macpherson, 
an extra concert will be given at St. James’s 
Hall on May 17th, when the Streatham 
Choral Society will take part in the pro- 
gramme. 














MINOR CONCERTS. 


THE concert given for the benefit of the 
Nursing Homes of St. Mary’s, Plaistow, on 
Thursday last week at St. James’s. Hall, was, 
of course, a miscellaneous entertainment ; but 
it. was rather above the ayerage of its class, 
After Mr. Henschel had sung Schumann’s ‘Die 
beiden Grenadiere,’ Mr. David Bispham intro- 
duced Wagner’s little-known ‘Les deux Grena- 
diers,’ a setting of the same words in French, 
composed in 1839. Mlle. Giulia Ravogli brought 
forward a scena from Vaccaj’s opera ‘ Giulietta 
e Romeo,’ which she sang with much effect ; and 
Mr. Ben Dayies contributed a fine song, ‘The 
Discreet Lover,’ by Mr. Hensche]. Mr. Albert 
Cornish, a young tenor vocalist, made a favour- 
able impression. The rest of the concert ma 
pass without comment. 2 Sti 

‘The final Crystal Palace concert before Christ+ 
mas took place last Saturday, Mr. Manns journey- 
ing from Scotland in order to resume his place 
as conductor. The programme. commenced with 
a revised version of Mr. F. Corder’s Overture 
to his opera ‘ Nordisa,’ a piece which ought: to 
survive, though the work itself. has.no chance 
of ‘longevity. A brilliant performance. was 
Even of Dr. Mackenzie’s ‘Pibroch’ by M. Emile 

auret, under the composer’s direction, and the 
list. of items for orchestra was’ completed. b; 
Mozart’s ‘Parisian’ Symphony in p and Wagner’s 
‘Tannhiuser’ Overture. Mrs. Catherine Fisk 
sang,.Handel’s air, ‘‘ Awake! Saturnia,” from 
‘Semele,’ with much effect, though she should 
refrain from forcing her exceptionally. powerful 
voice. 

. At last Saturday’s Popular Concert Sir Charles 
Halle, introduced..for the first time. Schubert's 
Sonata in A. minor, Op. 143. It was probably 
due to mere inadvertence that the work had not 
been heard previously by the frequenters of these 
entertainments, for all the rest of Schubert’s 
sonatas have been presented, though not fre- 
quently, with the exceptions of the works in 
A minor, Op. 42,.and in e, Op. 77. That given 
on Saturday dates from 1823, and shows ripe- 
ness in construction and deep feeling.in phraseo- 
logy,, the prevailing sentiment being deep 
melancholy. The composer has written his 
name, metaphorically speaking, on every page ; 
but “the pervadingly tragic tone will prevent it 
from becoming generally popular. OF the ‘per- 
formance by Sir Charles Halle nothing ‘need be 
said. ‘Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet was repeated, 
and ‘the concert ended with Beethoven’s 
‘Kreutzer’ Sonata. Miss Fillunger rendered 
in het usual artistic manner Liedey. by Schubert 
and Brahms.’ ~ 

On Monday Herr Miuhlfeld made. his. last 
appearance this. season. in Brahms’s_ Clarinet 
Quintet, and also took part in a repetition per- 
formance of Mozart’s Trio in E flat for’ piano- 
forte, clarinet, and viola. ‘Miss’ Fanny ‘Davies 
displayed beautiful execution in Mendelssohn's 
Fantasia in F sharp minor, Op. 28, arousing the 
audience to enthusiasm in a work which. has 
becorhe rather hackneyed; and Mrs. Helen 
‘Trust introduced two tastefully written songs 
by E.°Gambogi, which she sang with refine- 
ment, though her pronunciation was not fault- 
less either of French or Italian.’ The concerts 
are now suspended until January 7th. i 

Whoever is responsible for the meagre printed 
programmes of Seiior Sarasate’s concerts should 
be careful to avoid such an absurd statement as 
that which appeared in last Monday’s scheme, 
namely, that Schumann’s Sonata in a minor for 
piano and violin, Op. 105, was included “ for 
the first time of performance.” The interpre- 
tation of this familiar work by the Spanish 
violinist and Madame Berthe Marx was more 
noteworthy for refinement than intellectuality, 
and similar delicacy characterized the rendering 
of Goldmark’s pretty and effective Suite in E, 
Op. 11, and Madame Berthe Marx’s playing of 
Chopin’s Sonata in B mincr, Op. 58. 

The operatic class at the Guildhall School of 
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Music is a plant of somewhat tender growth, 
and it was displayed to greater advantage in the 
performances of Auber’s ‘ Fra Diavolo’ early in 
the year than in that of Mozart’s ‘ Marriage of 
Figaro’ last Saturday. Sir Joseph Barnby has 
but recently taken up the direction of this de- 
partment in the school, and his inexperience 
was almost bound to betray itself. It did so in 
his ill-judged tempi, several numbers being 
taken a great deal too fast, and also in his rigid 
beat, which is suitable in oratorio, but altogether 
out of place in opera, where, for the sake of 
expression, the singers must indulge in the 
rubato style. A more serious fault was the 
rendering of the wind parts of Mozart’s score 
on a harmonium. Why such a course should 
have been pursued, with all the vast resources 
of the Guildhall School at disposal, it is impos- 
sible to say. With regard to the artists, much 
promise was shown, both as a vocalist and an 
actor, by Mr. Edward Epstein, the Almaviva, 
and as a vocalist by Miss Jessie Hudlestone, 
the Cherubino. The rest were either mediocre 
or else unfitted for the duties allotted to them. 

Some highly satisfactory work was shown at 
the Christmas concert of the Royal Academy of 
Music at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon. 
Miss Sybil Palliser evinced the making of an 
excellent pianist in Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in 
G minor, Op. 22, and Mr. Arthur Appleby dis- 
played equal promise as a baritone vocalist in 
an aria from Massenet’s opera ‘Le Roi de 
Lahore.’ These were the best performances of 
the afternoon, but commendation may be be- 
stowed on Mr. Philip Cathie, a violin, and Mr. 
Michael Donnawell, a flute student. The only 
item for orchestra alone was the Overture to 
‘Euryanthe,’ which was well played by an 
orchestra of 100, of whom 62 were present, and 
15 past students. The concert was conducted 
by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 








Musical Cossiy, 


THE prospectus of the remaining ten Crystal 
Palace concerts, which will commence on 
February 18th, has been issued, with sketch 
programmes. Among the items marked first 
time are Dvorak’s Symphony in «, No. 4; a 
concert overture by Mr. Marshall Hall ; 
Dvorak’s new Mass in D; a Violoncello Concerto 
in D, by J. Klengel, Op. 20; the Overture and 
Egyptian Dance from Bizet’s ‘Djamileh’; and 
a concert overture by Mr. Frederic. Lamond. 
The instrumental artists at present engaged are 
Herr Joachim, Miss Mary Cardew (a violinist), 
Fraulein Wietrowetz, Herr Julius Klengel, 
Miss Fanny Davies, Master Otto Hegner, Mr. 
Leonard Borwick, and M. Slivinski. These 
arrangements must be pronounced very satis- 
factory. 

Tue ‘‘Beethoven” extra number of the 
Musical Times (Novello, Ewer & Co.) is fully 
equal in interest to the Mozart number issued 
a year ago. It contains an ode from the pen 
of Mr. Joseph Bennett, special articles, fac- 
similes, some hitherto unpublished letters, and 
numerous portraits and other illustrations. 

Two performances of ‘The Messiah’ were 
announced to be given at Manchester under 
Sir Charles Halle on Thursday and Friday, with 
Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. 
Lloyd, and Mr. Santley as the principal 
vocalists. 

Ir is stated that the Bach Choir concert last 
week resulted in a most serious loss, and that 
unless three hundred additional subscribers are 
forthcoming the society will have to suspend its 

bours. This would be a calamity. At the 


same time it is scarcely justifiable to assert 
that ‘‘ Bach spells bankruptcy ” ; because on this 
occasion not a single item by the Leipzig Cantor 
was included in the programme. 

THE composer Franz von Suppé is lying dan- 
gerously ill at Vienna. 
years of age. 


He is over seventy-two 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Wen. Covent Garden Opera, 2, ‘Carmen.’ 
Fat. or Garden pera, 2, “Irmengarda’ and ‘Cavalleria Rus- 


tica 
Sar. Lenten, ‘Ballad Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
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Bramatic Gossiy. 


Amone the many important novelties to be 
seen, as is anticipated, during the first month 
of the new year is the new comedy of Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones at the Criterion, the re- 
hearsals of which, it is understood, have already 
begun. 

THE new pieces of the week have, with the 
exception of the ballet at the Alhambra, been 
given in the middle or later portion of the 
week. ‘Charley’s Aunt,’ by Mr. Brandon 
Thomas, saw the light at the Royalty on 
Wednesday, while the American melodrama 
‘The Lost Paradise’ at the Adelphi, and the 
vaudeville ‘Trooper Clairette’ at the Opéra 
Comique, were both presented on Thursday. 

TueE Gaiety Theatre has been closed during 
the week, to reopen on Monday with the reap- 
pearance of Mr. Arthur Roberts and the pro 
duction of ‘In Town.’ At the Garrick Theatre 
the experiment of Miss Estelle Burney is over. 


PERFORMANCES at the Court Theatre were 
suspended last night and are so to-night, while 
at the Lyceum to-day an afternoon representa- 
tion is substituted for the customary evening 
performance. 

Mr. CHARLES WyNpHAM has, it is under- 
stood, purchased the rights of Herr von Moser’s 
comedy ‘ Der Lieber-Mann.’ 

Mr. J. M. Barrir’s comedy ‘The Professor’ 
is to be produced forthwith in New York by 
Mr. Willard, who will, if it is successful, intro- 
duce it to the London playgoer. 

THE new ballet at the Alhambra on the sub- 
ject of ‘ Aladdin ’ is very gorgeous and elaborate, 
and fairly intelligible. It is by the manager, 
Mr. John Hollingshead, is well presented by 
Miles. Marie, Legnani, and Pollini, and con- 
stitutes for the lovers of spectacle a pleasant 
hour’s entertainment. 

Mr. J. T. Gren has published in a weekly 
contemporary a summary of the dramatic year. 
It is natural that the director of the Independent 
Theatre should find the record all but blank. 
The production at the St. James’s of ‘ Lady 
Windermere’s Fan’ wins for Mr. Oscar Wilde 
the appellation of an English Sardou, and for 
the management a reputation for Abdiel-like 
constancy to high effort. Mr. J. T. Grein pro- 
mises for the future ‘The Strike of Arling- 
ford,’ by Mr. George Moore ; a two-act drama 
by Mr. Frank Danby; a play by Mr. Zangwill ; 
and a triple bill, consisting of works by Messrs. 
Pollock and Besant, H. M. Paull, and Horace 
C. Newte. 

Unper the name ‘‘ Mementoes of the National 
Stage ” an exhibition of costumes, stage jewels, 
&c., worn by celebrated actors, of portraits, and 
of playbills has been opened at the Aquarium. 
A visitor can accordingly turn from contem- 
plating the fighting kangaroo to read of Rich’s 
menagerie at Covent Garden, and draw philo- 
sophical conclusions as to the relative value of 
the amusements provided for the public of two 
succeeding centuries. 

‘THe Propicat DaveHTeER’ is to be played 
at the Grand Opera-house, New York, and a 
report is current that Sir Augustus will visit the 
United States for the purpose of superintending 
its production. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—F. M. W.—F. E. B.—H. B. M.— 
D. B.—A. C. F.—C. 8.—J. H.—H. S.—received. 


J. E. 1.—We cannot undertake to answer such questions, 
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“THE FINEST GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON 
DAILY 74 


The CAPITALS of the WORLD. 
be vale. | superbly wee os ie isomely rein aad 
“One of the ate —————s [enema ae ye "— Times, 


“In no simi Power 
been more liberally put at the service of the world’s omnes Hi 





SEVENTH EDITION JUST READY. 
TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the MAHDrs 


CAMP, 1882-1892. From the Original Manuscripts of Father J; 
Ohrwalder, late Priest of the Austrian Mission Station at Delen, ~ 
Kordofan, who recently esca) with Two Sisters of Mercy, on 
Camels, from the Sudan. jor F. R. WINGA ATE, R.A 
jd Mili Intelligence, Army, and Author ot "Mahdiisn 
Maps, and 


the Sudan.’ Illustrated Photograph: 
Special Drawings by Walter C. Horsley. in Byo. cloth extra, Zip, 


BOMBAY and WESTERN INDIA. By James 

eeuat Ae. to the Duke and Duchess o: Connaught 
ith Maps and Plan 13 Full Page Photogravures, Colt 

omens rom Old Documents, and over 100 other 4 Text Llustrations 

2 vols. super-royal 8yo. cloth extra, gilt it top, TWO GUINEAS NET. 


SIX YEARS of ADVENTURE in CONGO. 


LAND. E. J. GLAVE, one of Stanley’s Pioneer Officers. Min 
a —— %s Woodeuts and Pen-and-Ink Sketches. Demy 870, 
» 18. 

















PREACHERS OF THE AGE.—NEW VOLUME. 


CHILDREN of GOD. By the Rev. Edward 


A. STUART, M.A., Vicar of St James's, Holloway. With Phote 
gravure Portrait. “Crown | Byo. ¢ cloth, 3s . 6d. 


TEN CENTURIES of TOILETTE. From 
the French of A. at oe By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. New Bdition, 
Small post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ Wonderful pictures in colours of the fashions ofa thousand = 


PLANT LORE, L LEGENDS and LYRICS. 


By RICHARD FO) Second Edition. Illustrated. 
8yo. cloth, 10s. pees 


LOUISA MAY ALCOTT: her Life, Letters, 


and Journals. Edited by EDNAH D. CHENEY. With 2 Portraits 
of Miss Aleott and a View of her Concord Home. New Eiitioa. 
450 pages, crown 8y0. cl . 6d. 


FRANCIS BACON and his SECRET 


SOCIETY. An Te to Collect and Unite the Lost Links ofa 

Long and Strong Chain. By Mrs. HENRY POTT. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

gilt top, 8s. 6d. 

“ The ind matey Das bee evtinvted oh the Siete in Mrs. i book ane 
the ingenuity that Las drawn such strange ap 


Three New Novels at all Inbraries. 
WOLFENBERG. By William Black. 3 vols. 


crown 8y 


The MYSTERY of ST. DUNSTAN’S: 2 
Realistic and Sensational yf Fleet Street in 1724 By THOMAS 
p bene 4 arn = ‘The e of William Cowper,’ &c. 2 vols. 


The PREACHER’S DAUGHTER. By Amelia 


E. BARR, Author of ‘Jan Vedder's Wife,’ ‘Friend Olivia,’ & 
1 vol. crown 8yo. cloth, 5s. 


Holiday Gift-Books for Young 
People. 
STORIES TOLD in an AFRICAN FOREST 


by GROWN-UP CHILDREN of AFRICA. By A. J. MOUNTENEY 

JEPH:! q . Stanley's < 

Pasha and the Rebellion at the 

trations from Drawings by Walter W. Becker. 8yvo. cloth, 8s. 6d, 
“One of the best of the Christmas books.”— World. 


MISTRESS BRANICAN. By Jules Verne, 
Author of ‘ Five Weeks in a Balloon,’ &c. Fully illustrated. Crows 
8yo. cloth extra, 6s. 

“A winter without a book by Jules Verne would scarcely be in- 
telligible.”—Globe. 


SANDY CARMICHAEL. By C. J. Hyne, 
ag Oy The Captured Cruiser,’ &c. With 8 Illustrations. 























“One of the best stories we have read.”—Spectator. 


The PRICELESS ORCHID: a Story of Ad- 


venture in ped Forests of Yucatan. By PERCY AINSLIE, Author 
of ‘ Lost in Japan,’ &c. With 8 Illustrations. Crown €vo. 5s. 


“There is not a dull page in the book.”—Guardian. 


FASHIONS OF TO-DAY. 
NEW YEAR'S NUMBER. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





Containing— 
Presentation Plate—New Portraits of Princess Marie of Edinburgh and 
the Crown Prince of Roumania. “ 
Two Coloured Plates and about 40 Illustrations of ‘‘ Fashions of To-day. 
Theatrical Dresses, with Portrait of one of our leading Actresses. 
Also sae by Miss ESME STUART, et LES, HER of‘ Lott be _—a 


thi ied,’ Madame de BRONT: 
MANY E GARTON, and the EDITRESS, with ohapte rs r of Ser 
Novel oy “Lieut.-Col. WARBURTON, entitled ‘ ift of his Life.’ 


London 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LTD, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


~ 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


JANUARY. 
The SOUTH MEATH ELECTION. By J. E. Redmond, M.P. 
The INCREASE of INSANITY. By W. J. Corbet. 
ABDUR RAHMAN KHAN, By Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I. 
TIERRA DEL FUEGO. By D. R. O'’Sullivan.* 
The DEARNESS of CHEAP LABOUR. By David F. Schloss. 
MICHELANGELO. By Herbert P. Horne. 
POLITICS and FINANCE in BRAZIL. By an Englishman. 
SMALL FARMS. By Miss March-Phillipps. 
SILVER UP TO DATE. By Moreton Frewen. 
The BENEFITS of VIVISECTION. By A. Coppen Jones. 
GHOSTS and their PHOTOS. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
SOCIAL POLITICS in NEW ZEALAND. By Sir Julius Vogel, K.C.M.G. 





W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. 


IDLE DAYS IN PATAGONIA. 


By W. H. HUDSON, C.M.ZS., 
Author of ‘The Naturalist in La Plata.’ 
With numerous Illustrations by A. Hartley and J. Smit. Demy 8vo. 


[/n January. 





H. CUMBERLAND BENTLEY. 


SONGS AND VERSES. 


By H. CUMBERLAND BENTLEY. 


With Illustrations by Finch Mason. Crown 8vo. 4s. [This day. 


THE REV. H. N, HUTCHINSON. 


EXTINCT MONSTERS. 


A Popular Account of some of the Larger Forms of Animal Life. 


By the Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON. 


WOODWARD, F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 12s, 


JAMES FITZMAURICE KELLY. 





J. Smit and others, and a Preface by Dr. HENRY 


THE LIFE OF MIGUEL DE CERVANTES 


SAAVEDRA : 


92, and an Annotated Appendix on the ‘ Canto de Caliope. 
By JAMES FITZMAURICE KELLY. 
Demy 8vo. 16s, 


AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE, 


A a, , and Historical Study, with a tentative Bibliography from 1585 to 


[ Ready. 


SHOOTING AND SALMON FISHING: 


Hints and Recollections. 
By AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE, 


Demy 8vo. 16s, [Second Edition. 


ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU. 


PAPACY, SOCIALISM, AND DEMOCRACY. 


By ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIED, 
Member of the Institute of France. 
Translated by B. L. O’DONNELL. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 





NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 


ELIZABETH GODFREY. 


GODFREY. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
THOMAS HARDY, J. M. BARRIE, MRS. OLIPHANT, &c. 


TWIXT WOOD and SEA. By Elizabeth 


STORIES from ‘BLACK and WHITE. By 


THOMAS HARDY, J. M. BARRIE, Mrs. OLIPHANT, W. E. NORRIS, W. 
CLARK RUSSELL, GRANT ALLEN, Mrs. LYNN LINTON, and JAMES PAYN. 


With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


CAPTAIN L. ANDERSON. 


« |The STORY of ALLAN GORDON. By Captain 


LINDSAY ANDERSON, Author of ‘ A Cruise in an Opium Clipper.’ Crown 8vo. 5s. 





XUM 


THE HON. MARGARET COLLIER. 


RACHEL and MAURICE; and other Tales, By 


the Hon. MARGARET COLLIER (Madame Galetti di Cardilliac). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





PERROT AND CHIPIEZ’S WORKS ON ANCIENT ART. 


“For such as pursue art in the spirit of scientific research the monumental work of 
MM. Perrot and Chipiez is inestimable.”—National Observer, 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in PERSIA. By Georges 


PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. With 254 Illustrations and 12 Steel and 
Coloured Plates. Imperial 8vo. 21s. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in PHRYGIA, LYDIA, 
CARIA, and LYCIA. By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. With 
280 Illustrations. Imperial Svo. 15s. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in SARDINIA, JUDEA, 
SYRIA, and ASIA MINOR. By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. 
With 395 Illustrations. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 36s, 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT ARTin PHENICIA and its 


DEPENDENCIES. By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. Illustrated 
with 644 Engravings in the Text, and 10 Steel and Coloured Plates. 2 vols. imperial 
8vo, 42s, 


A HISTORY of ART in CHALDZA and ASSYRIA. By 
preety — and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. With 452 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
imperial 8vo. 42s. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in EGYPT. By Georges 


PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. Containing 616 Engravings, drawn after the 
Original, or from Authentic Documents, 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 42s. 


EDWARD R. TAYLOR. 


ELEMENTARY ART TEACHING. By Edward BR. 


TAYLOR, Head Master of Birmingham Municipal School of Art. With over 606 
Diagrams and Examples. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


F. L. SCHAUERMANN. 


WOOD-CARVING in PRACTICE and THEORY, as 


APPLIED to HOME ARTS. With Notes on Design, boning cae sapiens to 
Carved Wood in Different Styles. By FRANCOIS LOUIS SCHAUERMANN. Pre- 
face by WALTER CRANK.’ With 124 Illustrations. Second Edition. 8vo. 5s. 

F. G. JACKSON. 


DECORATIVE DESIGN. An Elementary Text-Book of 
toon — a By F. G@. JACKSON. Fully illustrated. Second Edition. 


JAMES WARD AND G. AITCHISON, A.R.A. 


PRINCIPLES of ORNAMENT. By James Ward. Edited 
by @. AITCHISON, A.R.A. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
EUGENE MUNTZ. 


APHAEL: his Life, Works, and Times. By Eugene 


MUNTZ. Imperial 8vo. 25s. 
E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 


TEN LECTURES on ART. By E. J. Poynter, R.A. 


Third Edition. Large crown 8vo. 9s. 
O. SEEMAN. 


The MYTHOLOGY of GREECE and ROME. By 0. 


SEEMAN. With Special Reference to its Use in Art. Fromthe German. Edited by 
G. H. BIANCHI. 64 Illustrations. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


R. N. WORNUM. 


ANALYSIS of ORNAMENT: the Characteristics of 


Styles. An Introdnction to the Study of the History of Ornamental Art. By R. N. 
WORNUM. Ninth Edition. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 8s. 


MARGARET STOKES. 
EARLY CHRISTIAN ART in IRELAND. By Margaret: 
STOKES. With 106 Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
STANLEY LANE POOLE, B.A., &c. 
The ART of the SARACENS in EGYPT. By Stanley 
LANE POOLE, B.A. M.A.R.S. With 108 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 4s. 
SIR GEORGE C. M. BIRDWOOD, C.S.I. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS of INDIA. By Sir George C. M. 
BIRDWOOD, C.S.I., &c. With Map and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. 14s. 
LEADER SCOTT. 
The RENAISSANCE of ART in ITALY: an Illustrated 


Sketch. By LEADER SCOTT. With upwards of 200 Illustrations. Medium 4to. 18s.. 


PROFESSOR D. OLIVER, F.R.S., &c. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the PRINCIPAL NATURAL 


ORDERS of the VEGETABLE KINGDOM, Prepared for the Science and Art De- 
partment, South Kensington. By Professor D. OLIVER, F.R.S. With 109 Plates. 





Oblong 8vo. plain, 16s.; coloured, 11, 6s, 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Limirep, London. 
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In 2 vols..crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 24s, 


JOHN FRANCIS 
AND THE ‘ATHENAUM.’ 


A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 
By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


—_—o—— 


“The volumes abound with curious and interesting 
statements, and in bringing before the public the 
most notable features of a distinguished journal 
from-ritsy infaney almost to the present hour, 
Mr. Francis deserves the thanks of all readers inter- 
ested in literature.” — Spectator. 


“No memoir of Mr. Francis would be complete 
without.a corresponding history of the, journst with 
which his name will for eyer be identified......The 
extraordinary variety of subjects and persons re- 
ferred to, embracing as they do every event in litera- 
ture, and referring to every person of distinction in 
science er letters, is a record of such magnitude that 
we can only indicate its outlines.’ To the literary 
historian the volumes will bz of incalculable service.” 

Bookseller. 


* This literary chronicle of half.a century must at 
once, or in course of a short time, take a place as a 
permanent work of referetice.” 

Publishers’ Circular. 

“ We have put before us a valuable collection of 
materials for the future history of the Victorean 
era of English literature.”—Standard, 

“ A-fascinating page of literary history.” 

Lllustrated London News. 

“A worthy monument of the development of’ 
literature during the last fifty years...... The volnmes 
contain not. a little specially..interesting to Scots- 
men.” —Scotsman. | 


“Rich in literary and social interest, and afford a 
comprehensive survey of the intellectual progress of 
the nation.”— Leeds Mercury. 


“Tt is in characters so sterling and admirable as 
this that the realistrength of a nation. lies......The 
“public will find in the book resiing. hich, if light 
‘and easy, is also full of interest and ‘Suggestion...... 
We suspect that writers for the daily and weekly 
papers will find out that it is conyenient to keep 
these volumes of handy size, and each having its 
own index, extending the one to 20 the other to 30 
pages, at their elbow for reference.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 

“The book is, in fact, as it is described, a literary 
chronicle of the period with whica it deals, and a 
chronicle’ put together with as much skill as taste 
and discrimination. The information given about 
notable people of the past is always interesting and 
often piquant, while it “re A Us to throw some 
new light on the individusity the‘person to 
whom it refers,”"—Liverpool Daily Post. 


“Our survey has been unavoidably confined 
almost exclusively tothe first_volyme s.indeed, any- 
thing like an adequate account, of the book jis 
imhpossible, for it tray be ‘described asa ‘history in 
notes of the literature of the period with which it 
deals. We confess that we have een able to. find 
very few pages altogether barren of intérest, and by 
far the ‘larger portiom ‘of the book‘ will be‘ found 
lyregistibly attractive-by all..who care anything for 
the history of literature in our own time.’ 

Manchester Examiner, 

“It was a happy thought in-this age of jubilees to 
associate with a literary chronicle’ of ‘the last fifty 
years a biographical sketch of the life of John 

‘rancis...... As we glance through the contents there 
is scarcely a page which does not induce. us to stop 
and read about the men and events that.are sum- 
moned again before us.”—- Wester’. Daily Mercury, 


“A mine of information of subjects connected 
with literature for the last fifty years,”’—Zcho. 


“The thought of compiling these: volumes was a 
happy one, and it has been ably carried out by Mr. 
John C. Francis, the son of the veteran publisher.” 

Literary World. 

“The entire. work affords a comprehensive view 
of the intellectual life of the period it covers, which 
will be found extremely helpful by students of 
English literature.”—Christian World. 


“No other fifty years of English literature contain 
s0 much to interest an English reader.’— Freeman. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


BREAKFAST or SUPPER. 


EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF LEWIS MORRIS 


Including the Twenty-sixth Thousand of ‘The. Epic of Hades.’ 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. cloth extra; gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


A VISION OF SAINTS. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


KEGAN Paul, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co. Limited, Paternoster House, Charing Cross-road, 





——————_ 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY 
SIR ROBERT S. BALL, F.RS,, 


Lowndean Professor of Astronomy and Geometry at the University of Cambridge, 
Author of ‘Starland,’ ‘ The Story of the Heavens,’ &c, 


This day, small 4to, handsom2 cloth, gilt cover (designed by Walter Crane), gilt edges, 15g, 


AN ATLAS, OF ASTRONOMY. 


Containing 72 beautifully executed Plates, with:*Explanatory Letterpress and Complete Indey, 
EXTRACT FROM PREFACE, 

“The selection of subjects for the plates, and the method in which they should be treated, has 

received much consideration for more than four years.” 
ne The DAILY TELEGRAPH says:>' 

‘‘ Sir Robert Stawell Ball tells us in the preface to ‘An Atlas of 
Astronomy,’ just published by George Philip & Son, that he has fre. 
quently been asked to ‘recommend a set of maps which would help be. 
ginners in their study of the heavens. The ‘ Atlas’ is his answer to 
that appeal, but during the course of production it has developed into 
something more than an elementary sidereal handbook. The old astro. 
nomical hand, equally with the tyro, will find valuable, assistance in its 
pages, for there are no fewer than seventy-two plates, with accompany- 
ing explanatory notes, showing the chief planetary phenomena, and also 
illustrating the nature of comets, solar prominences,.nebulz, and mun- 
dane tides aud Seasons. Maps of the moon in its various phases, of the 
different planets at different times of the year, and elaborate charts of 
the lesser stars add greatly to the serviceableness of the volume. Astro: 
nomy cannot ever, perhaps, hope to become a popular science in its 
higher and more exact departments; but it is possible to travel a long 
way on the road of knowledge of the heavens without a vestige of 
mathematics, and certainly no better: compagnon de voyage. could be 
wished for than the author of ‘ Starland.?” woke 
GEORGE PHILIP & SON, London, 32, Fleet-street, E.C. Liverpool : 45 to 51, South Castle-street, 


UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. 
Head Office: 11, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





THE | 


| 
IVERPOOL and» LONDON and GLOBE 
L INSURANCE COMPANY. Law Courts Branch : 2, FLEET-STREET, EC. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Established 1836. 
Total Invested Funds oo £8,149,829 _ DIRECTORS. 
Head Offices : ‘ Chairman—GEORGE LAKE, Eeq. 
DALE-STREET, LIVERPOOL; CORNHILL, LONDON. Deputy Chairman—JOHN J. HAMILTON, Esq. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, Esq. - - John Hunter, " 
FIRE— Wm, Hill Dawson, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, Esq. 
PEE ENDOWMENTS — Po ee 
a ite - AW ranville F. R. “ 7 n, ‘ 
piabvnigiarags | Alban GH. Gibbs, Esq, MP. | David Powell, Esq. 
All Participating Life Policies effected in 1892 at ANNUAL PRE- James Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
MIUMS will share in the Profits of their Class for : Richa’ ‘ Roderick Pryor, Esq: 
John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 





rd M. Harvey, Esq: 
TWO FULL YEARS Hon. Evelyn Hubbard. 


Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 





for the term ending 1603._ } u Fi & ng eae , 
ana 9g, we Depa ment—A. . ton, 
EXPENSES MODERATE. BONUSES, LARGE. Sub-Manager Home Fire Department—B. @. Cochrane. 

Please apply for Prospectus. Share Capital at present paid up and invested........ £1,000,000 

, ‘otal Funds upwards Of ..........cseseeeceececseeeces 4,508,000 

London Offices : Cornhill and Charing Cross. Total Annual Income ovér.........s..ssssssssseseee *15028,00 
, 2 2 NBS Policies which’ ‘EXPIRE at CHRISTMAS should be re 
8S SOLID L E ATHE R newed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on or before the 9h day 


of JANUARY, 


ALLEN 


PORTMANTEAUS. 





CTORIA DRESSING BAG, - I The Terms and Conditions of Fire Insurances in the “Guardian” are 
—_ pings an ten po gnees, 0% piel, -as liberal as those offered by other First-Ulass Insurance Offices. 
ALLEN'S NEW GLADSTONE BAG. 10 per cent. ‘Applications for Agencies Invited. 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 800 Articles for Continental Travel 


ling, post free. $7, West Strahd, Landen. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—Mr. 


R. 
D Rebinson, Chemist, Myton-place, Hull, writes :—“ In all affections 
of the Chest, old standing Asthma, and neglected Colds, they seem t 


RPPs’s COCOA, WITH BOILING MILK, pay hg = on!’ Sréuchitie-Gokane. \be., th ve thstant relte?, 8 
ES ee rapid cure, and taste pleasantly. Sold by all Drikgists 
(jz BATEFUL and COMFORTING. 











INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 


rss COCOA, The best remedy for 
en ae ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADA' GOUT, 
and INDIGESTION, 


And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constituti: 
niidren. and Infants. — 





New Burlington-street, W., 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


FPPs's cocoa, WITH BOILING WATER. 





DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW WORK BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
The UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS of SOCIETY: an Examination of 


the Fallacies and Failures of Economic Science due to Neglected Elements. By the DUKE OF 
ARGYLL, K.G. K.T. 8vo. [Early in January. 


The MISSION of the CHURCH. Four Lectures delivered in the 


Cathedral Church of St. Asaph. By the Rev. CHARLES GORE, Editor of ‘Lux Mundi.’ Crown 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 


STRAY VERSES, 1889-90. By Roxsert, Lorp Hoveuron, Lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland. A Second Edition, with Dedicatory Verses to the Memory of Lord Tenny- 
son, Feap. 8vo, [In January. 


SIR HENRY MAINE: a Brief Memoir of his Life. the Right 


Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. With some of his Indian Rh. es and Minutes, 
Selected and Edited by WHITLEY STOKES, D.C.L. With Portrait. 8vo, 14s. 


CHARLES DARWIN: his Life told in an Autobiographical Chapter, 
and in Selections from his Letters. By his Son, FRANCIS DARWIN, F.R.S. With a Portrait. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 


The GREAT ENIGMA. By W. S. Luitty. 


Contents, 








8vo. 14s. 


1, The TWILIGHT of the GODS. 4, SCIENTIFIC AGNOSTICISM. 
2, ATHEISM. 5. RATIONAL THEISM. 
3. CRITICAL AGNOSTICISM. 6. The INNER LIGHT. 


7. The CHRISTIAN SYNTHESIS. 


The DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in CONSTANTINOPLE. By 


Mrs, MINTO ELLIOT, Author of ‘ The Diary of an Idle Woman in Haly,’—‘ in Sicily,’ &c. With 
Plan and Illustrations, Crown 8vo. [Early in January, 


ARCHITECTURE, a PROFESSION or an ART: Thirteen Short 


Essays on the Qualifications and Training of Architects: Edited by R. NORMAN SHAW, R.A., 
and T. G. JACKSON, A.R.A, 8vo. 9s. 


The COUNTRY BANKER: his Clients, Cares, and Work. From 


the Experiences of Forty Years. By GEORGE RAE. Crown 8vo, Ninth Edition. 7s. 6d. 


EXPLOSIVES and ther POWERS. ‘Translated and Condensed, from 


the French of M. BERTHELOT, by C. NAPIER HAKE and WILLIAM MACNAB, F.I.C.E. 
With Preface by Lieut.-Col. J. P, CUNDILL, R.A., H.M. Inspector of Explosives. With Ilustra- 
tions. 8vo. 24s, 


NOTES by a NATURALIST. A Record of Observations made 
during the Voyage of H.M.S. ‘‘ Challenger” round the World in the Years 1872-76. By H. N. 
MOSELEY, M.A. F.R.S., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. A New and Cheaper Edition, 
With Portrait, Map, and numerous Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 9s. 


RECORDS of a NATURALIST on the AMAZONS during ELEVEN 


YEARS’ ADVENTURE and TRAVEL. By H. W. BATES, late Assis. Sec. to the R.G.S. A 
New Edition of the Unabridged Work. With a Memoir of the Author by EDWARD CLODD. 
With Portrait, Coloured Plates, Illustrations, and Map. Medium 8vo, 18s, 


OUTLINES of EGYPTIAN HISTORY: based on the Work of 





sf 


& 


= Se. |! 








Mariette Bey. Translated and Kdited by MARY BRODRICK. A New and Revised Edition, 
With Maps, Crown 8vo. 5s, 
Extract from a Letter of M. MAsrEro to the Translator :— 
“ Je pense que vous ayez rendu un véritable service 4 ceux de vos compatriotes qui veulent savoir un 
peu de ce que c’est que I’ Egypte sans pour cela s’imposer la fatigue de lire les ouvrages souvent trés 
arides des Egyptologues,” 


OLD FRENCH PLATE: 


CRIPPS, F.S.A., Author of ‘Old English Plate,’ 
Makers’ Marks, in Addition to the Plate Marks, 


The ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN: Design, Views, and Plants. 


By W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. Third Edition, entirely Revised. With many fine additional Engrav- 


ings. 8vo. 15s. 

The EARTH’S HISTORY: an Introduction to Modern Geology. 
By Dr. R. D. ROBERTS, Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, Secretary to the Cambridge and 
London University Extension Syndicates, With Coloured Maps and Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 5s, 

[Zn January. 


The RISE of the BRITISH DOMINION in INDIA. By Sir Atrrep 


LYALL, K.C.B. K C.S.f. From the Early Days of the East India Company. Forming a Volume 
in the “ University Extension Series.” With Coloured Maps, Crown 8vo, 5s. [Zn January. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 


its Makers and Marks. By Witrrep J. 
A New and Revised Edition. With Tables of 
8vo. [Early in January. 








Now ready (108 Plates), price 21s. 
BUILDER ALBUM 
me ROYAL ACADEMY ARCHITECTURE, 1892. 
London ; Publisher of the ‘ Builder,’ 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


q's 





Now ready, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY, 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S8. 
G. Stoneman, 21, Warwick-lane, E.C. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED, WITH ADDITIONS, 
HORT CATECHISM of ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A8. Price One Penny. 

Published by George Stoneman, 21, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row, E.C. 

New Edition, pp. 324, cloth, 1s. post free, 


OMCOPATHIC FAMILY INSTRUCTOR. By 

Drs. R. and W. EPPS. Describes fully and Prescribes for 
General Diseases. 

London : James Epps & Co. 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly. 


N IL 
Containing particulars of the Mosques, Bazaars, Pyramids, Temples, 
&c. ; also a Description of the Manners and Customs of the People. 
By the 
AUTHORESSES of ‘GREYSTONE GRANGE.’ 

Crown 8vo. limp cloth, price 2s. 

Published by Truslove & Shirley, 143, Oxford-street, London, W. 











Just published, 


h Ye OF THE NILE. 





eee pot imperial folio; Chart printed on cardboard, price~ 
15s. ; or with Chart mounted on cloth and half bound, price 21s. 
G ENEALOGICAL CHART of the 
ROYAL FAMILY of GREAT BRITAIN, 
in the Scottish, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Welsh. Guelph, ‘and Wetter 
Lines, with Collateral Branches, By the Rev. ROBERT LOGAN, late of 
Abington, Lanarkshire. 
HER MAJESTY has been graciously pleased to accept a copy of the 
CHART, and the following ee has been received :— 
e, February 12th, 1892. 
“Tam commanded by the Queen to ronties chat you wi i convey Her 
Majesty’s thanks to the Rev. Robert Logan for the magnificent ea- 
logical Chart which he has had the kindness to present to Her Ma jesty. 
(Signed) HENRY F. PONSONBY. 
Edinburgh : Macniven & Wallace, 138, Princes-street. 
Londen : J. F. Spriggs, 23, Old Bail iley, E.C. 








NEW BOOKS ON PALESTINE, 


Just ready, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
HE CITY and the LAND, A Course of Seven 
Lectures on the Work of the yee ae rati d. B 
Colonel Sir CHARLES WILSON, Major CONDER, Canon TRISTRA 
WALTER BESANT, an Ww. WRIGHT, Ww. Me FLINDERS PETRIE, 
and Canon DALTON. 


Third Edition, revised, cloth, price 6s. i i 
HEH and MOAB. Explorations in Syria in 
1881 and 1882. By Major ¢ CONDER, LL.D. D.C.L., &e. 
Published for the Palestine Exp tion Fund by Al der P. Watt, 
2, Paternoster-square, E.C. 








Just PUBLISHED, 


Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. 


EXCURSIONS in GREECE 
to RECENTLY EXPLORED SITES of 
CLASSICAL INTEREST: Mycene, 
Tiryns, Dodona, Delos, Athens, Olympia, 
Eleusis Epidauros, Tanagra. A Popular 
Account of the Results of Recent Exea- 
vations, By. CHARLES DIEHL, »Pro- 
fessor at the University of Nancy. Trans- 
lated by EMMA R. PERKINS, Head 
Mistress of the Thetford Grammar School 
for Girls. » With -an  Introduetion by- 
REGINALD STUART POOLE, LL.D., 
Professor of Archwology -at~ University 
College, London, With 9 Plans and 
41 Illustrations, 


The aim M. Diehl has set before himself 
in this book is—discarding the technicalities 
of Archeology and leaving on one side its 
more obscure problems — to present in a 
clear and simple form the chief results of the 
excavations which, within the last twenty 
years, have done so much to enlarge our 
knowledge of the art, the life, and the reli- 
gion of the Greeks. 


London: H, GREVEL & Co, 
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NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


DARK: 


A Tale of the Down Country. 


“This ‘ Tale of the Down Country’ is in several respects remarkable...... But the distine- 
tive merit of ‘ Dark’ is to be found in its vivid presentment of the North Wessex villagers...... 
The author has the faculty of recording the language and life of the Wessex rustic with a 
fearless fidelity that in itself should be —>= to lift the book into notice.”— Times. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Leslie Stephen. 


New, Revised, Rearranged, and Cheaper Edition, with Additional Chapters. In 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


The SLAVE of the LAMP. By Henry Seton 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SLAVE OF THE LAMp: 
At all the Librariez, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


| FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author «| ‘ The Slave of the Lamp,’ ‘ Young Mistley,’ &e. 


GRANIA: the Story of an Island. By the Hon, 


EMILY LAWLESS, Author of ‘ Hurrish,’ ‘With Essex in Ireland,’ &. New ang 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for January, 
containing ‘MRS. CURGENVEN of CURGENVEN,’ by S. Baring. Gould, 
Author of ‘Mehalah,’ ‘Court Royal,’ &c., Chaps. 30 to 38—‘ CHARac. 


(tpi ecattinn arr Aone ag: TER NOTES: The MONEY-SPINNER’—‘ AT the ICE-HILLS’_ 
re ‘LITTLA-IZA’—‘HUMOURS of RUSTIC PSALMODY’—‘The sovLs 
AWAKENING’— ‘ULRICH of LICHTENSTEIN’—‘The COUNTERS 


A WOMAN of the WORLD: an Everyday 


8 By F. MABEL ROBINSON, Author of ‘Disenchantment,’ ‘The Pl ; RADNA,’ by W. E. Norris, Author of ‘Matrimony,’ ‘Heaps of Money; 
to! uthor of ‘Disenchantment,’ ‘The Plan o! ns fi 
Campaign’ Se. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. &c., Chaps. 25 to 28. Price Sixpence. 


The WHITE COMPANY. By A. A SELECTION from the POETRY of ; A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT 
CONAN DOYLE, Author of ‘ Micah Clarke,’ &c. Sixth | ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. First and in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By LESLIEZ 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. Second Series. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. STEPHEN. Second Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s, 


The HISTORY of DAVID GRIEVE. The LIFE of GCETHE. By George 
By Mrs. HOMPHRY WARD, Author of ‘ Robert Els- A ee a, em the — one HENRY LEWES. Fourth Edition. With a 
mere,’ &c. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. Series. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 8vo. 16s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of ROBERT LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. By LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By 


BROWNING. Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. With his Brother-in-Law, GEORGE C. BOMPAS, Editor of 
Portrait and ‘steel Bngrart of Mr. Browning’s sig f LESLIE STEPHEN. With 2 Steel Portraits. Fifth ‘ Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.’ Witha Portrait. 
in De Vere Gardens. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 12s Edition. Large crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. | 














Crown 8vo. 5s.; gilt edges, 6s 





“ ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELL-FURNISHED LIBRARY.”—Z/MES. 


“THE MAGNUM OPUS OF OUR GENERATION.”—TRUTA. 


DICTIONARY 


of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by Leslie 


STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. Vols. I. to XXXIII. (ABADDIE—LLUELYN), royal 8vo. price 15s, each net, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, 


marbled edges, 20s. each net. 


*,* Volume XXXIV. will be published on March 25th, 1893, and the subsequent Volumes at intervals of three months. 
NOTE.—A New and Full Prospectus of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography,’ with Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 


W. M THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
THE STANDARD EDITION. 





26 vols. large 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray’s Writings which had not previously been collected, with many additional Illustrations. 


VANITY FAIR. Illustrated by the 


Author. 2 vols. 


PENDENNIS. Illustrated by the 


Author. 2 vols. 


The NEWCOMES. [Illustrated by 


Richard Doyle. 2 vols. 


ESMOND Illustrated by George Du 


Maurier. 


The VIRGINIANS. Illustrated by the 


Author. 2 vols. 


The ADVENTURES of PHILIP. Illus- 
trated by the Author and Frederick Walker. 2 vols. 


The GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND; 


A LITTLE DINNER at TIMMINS’S; CORNHILL to 
CAIRO. Illustrated by the Author. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. [Illustrated by 


the Author and Richard Doyle. 





The BOOK of SNOBS; TRAVELS 
and SKETCHES. Illustrated by the Author. 


BURLESQUES. [Illustrated by the 


Author and George Cruikshank. 


PARIS SKETCH-BOOK; LITTLE 
TRAVELS; and ROADSIDE SKETCHES. Illustrated 
by the Author, T. R. Macquoid, and J. P. Atkinson. 


The YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS; The 


FITZBOODLE PAPERS; COX’S DIARY; CHA- 
RACTER SKETCHES. Illustrated by the Author and 
George Cruiksbank. 


The IRISH SKETCH-BOOK; CRITI- 
CAL REVIEWS. Illustrated by the Author, George 
Cruikshank, John Leech, and M. Fitzgerald. 


The MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON; 
7 FATAL BOOTS. Illustrated by Sir J. E. _ Milla, 
, R.A., George Cruikshank, and W. Ralsto 


CATHERINE: a Story; MEN’S WIVES; 
The BEDFORD ROW CONSPIRACY. Illustrated by 
the Author, L. Fildes, A.R.A., and R. B. Wallace. 








BALLADS; The ROSE and the RING. 
Illustrated by the Author, Lady Butler (Miss Elizabeth 
znompeen). gorge Du aurier, John Collier, H. 
Furniss, G. ilburne, M.. Fitzgerald, and J.P. 
Atkinson. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. To which 
is added, The SECOND FUNERAL of NAPOLEON. 
——— by the Author, Charles Keene, and M. Fitz 
gerald. 


The FOUR GEORGES, and the ENG- 
LISH HUMOURISTS of the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Illustrated by the Author, Frank Dicksee, 
ee Frederick Walker, F. Barnard, and 

ala. 


LOVEL the WIDOWER; The WOLVES 
and the LAMB; DENIS DUVAL. Illustrated by the 
Author and Frederick Walker. =. which is added 
an arg on the Writings of W. M. Thackeray, by 

LESLIE STEPHEN. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAY&, 
SKETCHES, and REVIEWS. With Illustrations by 
the Author. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS to ‘PUNCH.’ 


Illustrations by the Author. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


The LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large crown 8vo. hand- | 


somely bound in cloth, 9/.; or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 13s. With Illustrations 


by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


The POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontis- 
Piece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s.; and in half-morocco, gilt, 52. 10s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


each 


! 
| case, 21. 12s. 6d. 
| 





The CHEAPER ILLUSTR ATED EDITION. 26 vols. crown 
ets in cloth s. 
Containing nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations of the former Editions, and 
many New Illustrations by eminent Artists 
This Edition contains altogether 1,773 Illustrations. 


The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. in handsome ebonized 


or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 8/. 85, 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 
1s. 6d. each; or in paper cover, ls. each. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will. be happy to forward a copy of their CATALOGUE post free on application. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, S.W. 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘The Editor ”—Adverti 
Printed by Joun C. Faawz1s, Atheneum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. ; 


and Busi 





Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, B.C, 
and Published by the said Joun C. Francis at Bream’ 's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Megzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, December 24, 1892. 
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